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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE Government have responded promptly to 
T tte alarming increase of unemployment and the 
crisis in the coal industry, but their proposals 
tannot do more than touch the fringe of the 
oa Certain grades of coal are to be given 
om December the advantage of the fall in 
freightage rates which would normally have come 
ito operation under the Rate Relief Bill in 
fifteen months’ time: the resulting benefit is 
teckoned to amount to something between od. 
and tid. per ton. If Mr. Churchill had also been 
able to antedate the rating relief on collieries he 
Would have added substantially to the industry’s 
chances of recovery, for the situation in the worst 
Mining areas has now become so bad that every 
extra day’s depression makes the task of recupera- 
tion more difficult. But nothing the Government 
fan do, nothing any party can do—unless the 
debate on Tuesday night was quite unrepresenta- 
lively barren of ideas—will alter fundamentally 
the depression in the country’s heavy industries. 


How serious is the position is made clear by the 
Report of the Industrial Transference Board, 


published at the beginning of the week. There 


are a quarter of a million surplus men in the 
big productive industries: how are they to be 
transferred to areas where they can find employ- 
ment? The Report points out quite truly that 
it is an affair for the whole nation and for each 
individual in the nation; only by a really strong 
combined effort can the problem be solved 
successfully... Perhaps pride and patriotism might 
be appealed to by some such national scheme 
as proved fruitful when ex-service men were seek- 
ing employment in large numbers after the war. 
Then a badge was designed which firms under- 
taking to employ ex-soldiers were entitled to 
have stamped on their. stationery. The idea 
worked well, and: it might be that a similar 
arrangement, for- firms undertaking where 
possible to employ transferred labour would also 
work well. Certainly some concerted movement, 
having behind it the moral compulsion and 
patriotic fervour that marked the nation’s war 
effort, will be necessary if the grave industrial 
problem confronting the country is to be solved. 


Most hope from labour transference must come 
from migration to the Dominions: with 
that we deal in a leading article. Even 
complete suceess for a scheme of labour ftrans- 
ference from one district to another of Gréat 
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Britain could have only a very partial effect in 
saving the situation. Other trades can only 
absorb a certain number, and those other trades 
are largely luxury or sheltered trades which it 
would be unwise to expand toe freely while the 
basic industries remain depressed. How to 
remove that depression is the main problem, 
and no party has propounded a solution. It 
is this seemingly inextricable tangle that is lend- 
ing the driving force to the movement in the 
Conservative Party in favour of a widespread 
extension of safeguarding. When the Prime 
Minister declined to consider the proposal of the 
deputation that waited on him on Monday to 
apply safeguarding here and now to the iron and 
steel trades, the members interested decided to 
embark on intensive propaganda in the autumn. 
In the autumn, then, we may anticipate some 
trouble, 


The Home Secretary may make light of the 
mild rebuke he received from the Prime Minister 
the other day in the Commons for his stupid 
speech on the Kellogg Pact, but a_ serious 
principle is at stake. Sir William himself is 
notoriously loquacious and indiscreet, but he is 
not the only one: another day we have Mr. 
Amery talking rashly about safeguarding, on 
yet asother, Lord Wolmer makes incredibly risky 
temarks about his own Department. What has 
become of the doctrine of collective responsibility ? 
In other days a Cabinet Minister who said things 
in public which were not in accordance with the 
views of his colleagues and were subsequently 
disavowed in the House by his Chief would have 
sent in his resignation.. Nowadays he can make 
the wildest statements in speeches or in the Press 
and the thing is treated as a joke. 


The resignation of the Archbishop ot 
Canterbury, announced on Thursday, is to take 
effect on November 12, which is also his golden 
wedding day. He has been Primate for a 
quarter of a century, and is the first holder of the 
See of Canterbury to resign the office. The lack 
of precedent has raised some interesting points, 
among which is the proposal that, on ceasing to 
be Archbishop, Dr. Davidson should be given a 
temporal peerage. There are far stronger than 
merely sentimental grounds for ensuring that the 
man who for the past twenty-five years has, after 
the King, ranked above all other Englishmen, 
should not be allowed to lapse into the position 
of a common citizen, His services to the nation 
as a member of the House of Lords have been 
very real, and it would be a misfortune were they 
now to be lost. For this reason if for no other 
Dr. Davidson should be offered a peerage. 


Mr. Kellogg has accepted each new European 
rebuff to his treaty for the outlawry of war with 
admirable composure and has consistently shown 
a confidence in it which he must sometimes have 
been far from feeling. Members of the Senate, 
however, are less trusting than he is, and already 
there are signs of that opposition in the Upper 
House which it had been hoped to avoid. We 
shall not be surprised if Sir William Joynson- 
Hicks’s foolish and ill-informed remarks on the 
American naval programme were quoted with 


some effect in the Senatorial debate on th 
ratification of the Pact. Meanwhile, Mr. Kell 
is pinning all his hopes to a great outburst ¢ 
feeling against war and praise for his effort whe 
the Pact comes to be signed in a few weeky 
time. Perhaps Sir Austen Chamberlain may fing 
himself able on that occasion to dissipate th 
scepticism which has been aroused in Americay 
breasts by the comments of the Home Secr 
and, to a less extent, by his own apparent lack 
of enthusiasm for Mr, Kellogg’s plan. 


The Schubert bicentenary festival in Vienn 
has assumed a political importance. For eight 
hours some 160,000 German singers, most of 
whom came from different parts of the Republic, 
marched past the tribune occupied by the Austriag 
President, by the Chancellor and by Herr Loebe, 
the President of the German Reichstag and the 
most active supporter of the movement for the 
Austro-German Anschluss. No demonstration 
on such a large scale has taken place since the 
war. Despite French, Italian and Little Entente 
efforts to prove that the Anschluss will neve 
become a fact, there is little doubt that the 
demand of the German and Austrian peoples to 
be allowed to unite is going to be one of the 
principal European problems of the next decade, 
It is supported, strangely enough, mainly by 
Socialist and Liberal opinion in both countries, 
The addition of some million peaceable Austrians 
to the population of the German Republic would 
not strengthen the militarist cause. On the other 
hand, it is difficult to estimate the changes in 
Europe that might result from a Germanic block 
stretching from the Baltic to the Brenner and the 
Balkans. 


The partial paralysis of railway traffic in 
Southern India, after some loss of life and a great 
deal of sabotage, and the refusal of a wealthy 
area in Western India to pay land revenue due to 
the Government, are two ugly reminders that 
Indian extremists are not at the end of their 
resources. In neither case is the movement of 
protest against authority genuine; in each, astute 
agitators have seen a chance of utilizing 
grievances to promote disorder when lawful 
methods were open to the aggrieved. Troubles 
of this kind are to be expected and taken calmly, 
Weakness and violence would alike be out of 
place. Rioting and train-wrecking in the Madras 
Presidency, a very placid area except when 
fanaticism stirs the Moplahs, who have nothing 
to do with the present troubles, have necessitated 
strong police action. In the Bombay Presidency 
Sir Leslie Wilson has left the way open for 
discussion of assessment questions, and in general 
shown a conciliatory temper as regards those 
matters; but he has very rightly made it plain 
that there can be only one answer to the question 
whether Bombay is to be governed in the name 
of the King-Emperor or in the name 
irresponsible, self-appointed bodies. 


We publish in this issue a letter from Mr. 
A. P. Herbert drawing attention to two serious 
cases of police action that were tried in the courts 
last month, but only recently reached our notice. 
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In each case a police constable—the same one— 
was drafted from his own station into another 
area, and there set to act as a plain clothes spy 
on publicans, with the object of proving them 

ilty of breaking the law relating to closing 
hours. Both cases were dismissed by the Bench, 
there being some doubt as to whether the police 
evidence was correct; but the real importance of 
the matter lies in the fact that, from the evidence 
given, it is clear that the unfortunate constable 
was compelled to act, if not as an agent 
provocateur, then as something dangerously like 
one. No doubt he, and others who have to 
undertake similar duties, loathed the business as 
much as we do, but how are we to square instances 
of this kind of thing with the Home Secretary’s 
melodramatic plea to ‘‘ let the police alone ’’? 
He might as well appeal to critics to let the 
Government alone. The police force is a public 
body, and so long as cases of this kind continue 
to be recorded, the Press will be failing in its duty 
if it foregoes criticism of the system that allows 
them. 


People who go to fortune-tellers are some of 
them credulous fools and the rest of them shrewd 
enough persons who, wanting a mild excitement, 
are willing to pay for it. The latter no more 
need police protection than the ordinary petty 
gambler; the former, if seriously exploited, and 
thereby brought to their senses, ought to take 
action for specific deceptions practised on them. 
But that the police, with so many graver duties, 
should waste time in luring fortune-tellers into 
an offence, and that an over-worked magistracy 
should then give hours to dealing with the offence, 
ispreposterous. What is worse is the penalizing, 
as in the recent test case, of the secretary of a 
spiritualist body which had employed as a 
medium a woman who, without its sanc- 
tion, had told fortunes. It is only by a 
great stretch of language that the secretary of the 
London Spiritualist Alliance can be held guilty of 
aiding and abetting the telling of fortunes. 
Language has so_ stretched at the 
Westminster Police Court, and in consequence 
the work of the Spiritualist Alliance may have to 
cease. It may be futile work. Numbers of 
intelligent and reputable people think otherwise, 
and in any event experimental work with mediums 
is one of those things in which the individual 
ought to be left to join or not according to his 
conscience. To strike at it because, independently 
of a serious body of researchers, a medium tells 
fortunes, is unfair. 


“Curiouser and curiouser ’’ becomes the news 
of the Nobile expedition. With rumours—some 
of them particularly unsavoury — multiplying 
daily, national asperities are growing keener. 
Signor Mussolini has promised an enquiry, but 
Proposes that it should be deferred until the 
fémaining members of the crew have been found. 

ey may never be found, or they may be found 
dead : is the affair meanwhile to remain indefinitely 
M Suspense, with all the dangers to international 
Sood feeling that this will entail? As for the 
suggestion—it is only a suggestion—that Major 

ppi and his Italian companion ate Professor 


Malmgren’s body, it would be improper to 
comment on that yet, except to say this: that in 
judging of any such circumstance it is necessary 
to clear the mind entirely of sentiment and to try 
to place oneself as nearly as possible in the 
position of starving, frost-bitten men helplessly 
lost in the Arctic. If Professor Malmgren came 
by his death in the normal course of nature, his 
companions would be perfectly right, we should 
say, to eat his flesh rather than die. The fact 
that they and others are left exposed to the vilest 
imputations is reason enough why, in justice to 
them and to humanity, the promised enquiry 
should be held immediately. 


If the appointed protectors of the countryside 
must themselves be numbered among the spoilers, 
to whom shall we look for deliverance? We 
are prompted to this speculation by the proposals 
of the Brighton Corporation for preserving the 
Devil’s Dyke. The worst part of the project— 
the preparation of a motor-racing track—has been 


| the subject of an outcry in the Press which will 


probably be effective in stopping it; but other 
enormities are reported to be in contemplation 
which will between them ruin the site irreparably. 
The whole beauty of the South Downs consists 
in their bareness and simplicity: what, then, is 
the latest proposal for preserving this beauty from 
the hand of the marauder? If report be true, 
there are to be ‘‘ new, wide roads ”’ and ‘‘ walks,’’ 
and the Air Ministry has certified the site of an 
aerodrome. The inn on the summit is to be 
demolished and a modern hotel erected by the 
Corporation. Water pipes are being laid, and 
a new railway line surveyed. The news is 
scarcely credible. The Brighton and Hove Town 
Planning Committee recently published an 
encouraging report on the efforts being made to 
save the surrounding scenery from ruin; but if 
the Devil’s Dyke project is a fair example of 
official zeal in such matters it might almost be 
better to leave the thing to luck. 


Since Lord Balfour is a kinsman of the founder 
of this paper and of that greatest of our political 
leader-writers who became Prime Minister, we 
may be allowed a special interest in the celebration 
of his eightieth birthday. But we may go 
further. The accident of relationship with 
Beresford Hope and Lord Salisbury apart, Lord 
Balfour has been as a thinker akin to the men 
who made the SaTurRDAY, a thinker sceptical of the 
efficiency of the intellectual instrument, expectant 
of little from the movements which to the 
optimistic seem to be ushering in the millenium, 
willing to concede that high purpose and long 
labour may result in little, and yet resolved to 
press the claims of the intellect, to back the forlorn 
hope, to cultivate the soil without assurance of 
yield. So much persistence with so little expec- 
tation: that is what has baffled people who would 
do nothing without hope of vast results. But if 
baffled the nation is united in tribute to a states- 
man who represents so much of what was finest 
in the great age of British politics, and is yet as 
alive as our youngest politicians to the problems 
of to-day. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL CRISIS 


HE Report of the Industrial Transference 
Board is a gloomy document, but its authors 
are to be congratulated in their courage in 
facing the facts. We now know the worst, 
namely, that there are at least 250,000 more work- 
men in these islands than can be supported by the 
industries of the country. The depression of 
trade that set in soon after the war is not one of 
those periodic depressions which separate the waves 
of prosperity ; they are wrong who have counselled 
us to possess our souls with patience until the 
times become more normal. The present figures 
of unemployment must now be regarded as the 
norm for the future. 

Even so there is no need for panic counsels. 
Owing to our social legislation there is far less 
actual distress in the country than there was at 
the end of the ’seventies of last century, the last 
period in which the figures of unemployment 
approached those of our own time. Moreover 
all the country is not affected equally. South of 
a line from the Bristol Channel to the Humber 
the country is remarkably prosperous and the bad 
times are mere hearsay to the average man. The 
home trades (except agriculture) and especially 
the luxury trades were never more prosperous; 
agriculture, textiles, iron, steel and coal together 
make the whole trouble. If we could spread out 
the unemployment evenly over the whole country, 
the prosperous South would be conscious of some 
decrease of well-being, but at any rate there would 
be no acute and localized pain. For that reason 
Mr. Baldwin puts in the front rank of his 
palliative measures easier tranference of popula- 
tion from distressed areas and trades to those 
which are comparatively prosperous. But it must 
remain doubtful how long the sheltered and luxury 
trades could retain their prosperity without a 
definite improvement in the export and competitive 
trades on which our industrial greatness is based. 
In time of war a series of reverses at the front 
does not immediately affect material well-being 
at home, but the reckoning is only postponed 
until the final crash. The distressed trades are 
our industrial front line, and it is difficult to 
imagine how the subsidiary and luxury trades can 
maintain themselves after that has been broken. 
Mere redistribution of the population in these 
islands is at best therefore a palliative whose 
efficacy is soon exhausted. 

The same has to be said about the various 
projects for making work that are suggested. 
Roads, drainage, afforestation may add appreci- 
ably to the potential wealth of the country in 
the future, but they are capital expenditure the 
ultimate return on which must depend on a 
revival of general prosperity. They are valuable 
only if they can tide over a difficult period between 
a bad time and a good time known to be coming. 
But the worst of our present trouble is that ‘there 
is no solid reason to suppose that the general 
state of trade will improve. By providing work 
which may never yield a return we may be merely 
doping the country into a false sense of well- 
being. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, we suspect, 
advocated these measures for making employ- 
ment by public works without any real conviction, 
well knowing that after all it is only a form of 


from one pocket and puts it in another, 
was perhaps on firmer ground when he speculate 
on the decline in the relative rewards of 
ductive industry since the war. It is 

every year more true that distribution anj 
merchanting pays better than production, and tha 
the rewards of successful gambling are higheg 
of all. 

The rating reforms of this year and next ap 
important mainly because they recognize this 
malady of our modern commercial life and prescribe 
a sedative if not a cure. Mr. Churchill has bee 
wise in anticipating some of this relief of rates 
and in restricting its area so that the beneficial 
effects may be more pronounced. Whether mud 
more can be done on these lines for the present 
is exceedingly doubtful. More valuable relief by 
far would be given by national economy which 
cut away large parts of expenditure. But th 
difficulty here is to find any opportunities of great 
reduction without creating a small revolution, 
Many of us are now agreed that the Treasury wa 


_Ttight just after the war in wanting wholesak 


reduction of debt whether in the form of gener 
levy on capital or of a levy on war wealth. Both 
France and Germany have in effect had this ley 
by the simple process of depreciating the currency; 
and bitterly unjust as it has been as betwem 
different classes in the State, the country asa 
whole seems to have profited. A great part of the 
depression of trade is due to over-taxation; 
it is this more than any other single cause that 
has impaired the power to produce cheaply and 
to compete successfully abroad. 

But, however strong the Treasury arguments 
for debt reduction may have been just after the 
war, everyone now agrees that no such proces 
is possible now, and speculation in might-have 
beens though interesting is not profitable, 
Nor has the Socialist nostrum any relevance to 
our present troubles, and for the State to take 
over the mines as is persistently advocated would 
merely add to its liabilities and that at a time 
when we are all complaining that they ar 
impossibly burdensome as it is. No form of 
State enterprise, except one which promised 
bring vast and sure profits that would reduce out 
taxation, is even worth thinking about in time 
such as these. Another remedy that is being 
strongly advocated among Conservatives is af 
extension of safeguarding. No abstract theory 
of free trade should hinder our adoption of such 
remedies. The difficulty, however, is not 9 
much in our home markets as in our foreign 
markets, and great as the local advantages of 
Protection may be, its warmest friends would 
hardly contend that it can increase our power 
of competition in foreign markets. 

The remedy in which the Industrial Transfer 
ence Board see most hope is in migration to the 
Dominions. It would like to transfer to neW 
careers 200,000 workmen with their families, fot 
the excess of unemployed in the coal mines alone 
is probably at least 200,000—not one of whom 
has a chance of re-employment in his old work— 
and the migration of 200,000 abroad is therefore 
not an excessive transference, nor would it & 
throwing on the Dominions by any means the 
whole of our surplus population. Since the wat 
the stream of emigration from this country 
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abroad has almost stopped, and the emigration of 
even 200,000 would do little more than make up 
the accumulated arrears. The difficulty is that 
the Dominions have their own unemployment 
problem and their own industrial difficulties. 
Organized trade unionism everywhere always 
segards its particular job as the vested interest 
of its members and resents sudden increases in 
the supply of labour as tending to diminish its 
own market value. If Labour in England, as Mr. 
MacDonald says, is changing its mind towards 
emigration and has come to take a more favour- 
able view of its prospects, there is very useful 
work lying ready to its hand. For it can convince 
the Labour Parties in the Dominions from which 
much of the opposition to those schemes of 
emigration comes, it is not unreasonable to 

t the Dominions to show marked preference 
to English immigrants. The theory of the vast 
unoccupied parts of the Dominions as State 
Lands available for the settlement cf surplus 
population from the centre has never been pressed 
by the mother-country and the grant of self- 
government has been absolutely free and 
unfettered by any restrictions. None the less an 
equitable, if not a legal, right still resides with us. 
The Board’s Report points out that last year 
§2,000 Continental Europeans settled in Canada 
and 22,000 in Australia; and we _ cannot 
believe that these were all better material than 
England could have provided. For the British 
unemployed are not the unemployables and 
failures of industrial life, but are the victims of 
industrial mischance, the causes of which are still 
obscure, but certainly reflect no discredit upon 
them. Moreover, they are men who are still 
adaptable and not past the age at which new 
fitness for fresh work can be acquired by train- 
ing. Here is a new and beneficial direction of 
Imperial Preference to which the attention of 
Dominions and Statesmen and people cannot be 
too frequently drawn. 


JAPAN, CHINA, AND THE POWERS 


T the Washington Conference in 1922 the 
A principal Powers with interests in China 
agreed—‘‘ To respect the sovereignty, the 
independence and the territorial and administrative 
integrity’ of that country; to provide the 
Opportunity for China to develop for himself a 
stable government and to abolish a number of 
festrictions which placed the Chinese in a 
Position of inferiority by virtue of the so-called 
“unequal treaties.”” Progress in many respects 
has been achieved. The Mixed Courts at 
Shanghai, for example, have been turned over to 
the Chinese authorities and the Chinese now 
Participate in the government of the International 
Settlement there. In December, 1926, Sir Austen 
amberlain published a memorandum on 
British policy in China which showed his readi- 
Ress to deal with such problems as the return 
of the Concessions and the revision of the Customs 
Tariff as soon as there was a stable government 
i China with which he could negotiate. Other 
Powers have expressed, possibly in rather more 
Suarded terms, their desire to welcome China 
into the comity of nations on a basis of equality. 


Two months ago the late Marshal Chang 
Tso-lin gave up the fight against General Chiang 
Kai-shek and the Southern troops, the Nationalists 
entered Peking, and the whole of China, South 
of the Great Wall, became united, in name at any 
rate, under the Nationalist flag.  Foolishly 
enough Dr. C. T. Wang, the present Nationalist 
Foreign Minister, is anxious to move too quickly 
and has denounced the treaties with Japan, Italy 
and various other countries. Obviously, the wise 
Nationalist step would have been to urge that, 
since the Nanking Government now controlled 
the whole country, there should be an immediate 
conference to discuss the modification, or 
abolition, as the case may be, of these treaties. 
Mr. Wang occupies his post as the nominee of 
General Feng Yu-hsiang, the least dependable of 
the Nationalist leaders, and there is reason to 
expect that he will shortly be replaced by some- 
one more moderate and with more diplomacy. 
Progress can then be made. The British Govern- 
ment are ready, in Sir Austen’s words, to 
go ‘‘mofe than half way” to meet the 
Nationalists. Negotiations will be difficult, but 
of their ultimate success we have no doubt. 

It is in Manchuria that the situation is alarming. 
By the Treaty of Shimonoseki, which concluded 
the Sino-Japanese War, Japan not only took 
possession of Korea and Formosa, but she also 
acquired a foothold in Manchuria. In 1905, as a 
result of the Russo-Japanese War, she allocated 
to herself the rights and privileges the Russians 
had acquired in that area and, faced by the 
problem of her own rapidly increasing population, 
she has steadily developed her Manchurian 
interests to such a degree that, of all the 
Japanese living abroad, well over 60 per cent. 
now live in Manchuria, and nearly half of the 
trade between China and Japan is with this one 
province North of the Great Wall. It is, 
therefore, only to be expected that the Govern- 
ment in Tokio should be even more interested 
in the fate of Mukden than in that of Shanghai 
or Peking, and when it became evident that 
Chang Tso-lin was a beaten man and must 
shortly retire from Peking to his native province, 
the declaration of the Japanese Government that 
they would use force to prevent fighting in 
Manchuria was received without protest by the 
other Foreign Powers. 

When Chang Tso-lin died, as a result of a bomb 
dropped on him from the Japanese bridge just 
outside Mukden, his twenty-seven year old son, 
Chang Hsueh-lang, succeeded him. The three 
Nationalist leaders, Chiang Kai-shek, Feng 
Yu-hsiang and Yen Hsi-shan, met in Peking to 
discuss the advisability of invading Manchuria, 
despite the risk of conflict with the Japanese. 
Fortunately moderate counsels prevailed and, 
instead of fighting, the Nanking Government 
began negotiations with Chang Hsueh-Lang 
which resulted a few days ago in the welcome 
announcement that Manchuria was prepared to 
throw in its lot with the Nationalists. With 
amazement we learned next day that the 


Japanese had intervened and Chang Hsueh-Lang, 
in a rather pathetic message to Chiang Kai-shek, . 
announced that in consequence he must break 
off negotiations. 

This intervention calls urgently for explanation. 
Half the troubles of the last few years in China 
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would have been avoided had the foreign Powers 
been able to work in co-operation. The union 
of the whole of China and of Manchuria under 
one flag would have given us an opportunity of 
settling once and for all those differences which 
have done so much to impede not only the 
rehabilitation of China, but also the development 
of our own trade there. By what right does 
Japan order the cessation of negotiations between 
Mukden and Nanking? We are fully prepared 


to recognize Japan’s special interests in, but not 


her protectorate over, Manchuria. Were the 
British and other .Governments which drew up 
the Washington Agreements consulted before 
this step was taken? Russia has nearly as great 
an interest in Manchuria as Japan, for the freez- 
ing up of her European ports in winter makes 
it essential for her to protect the railway to 
Vladivostok. This Russo-Japanese rivalry in 
Manchuria is in itself an international danger. 
We cannot allow it to ruin the prospects, perhaps 
brighter now than at any period since the capture 
of Peking by British and French ‘troops in 1860, 
of a settlement with China. 


THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


House of Commons, Thursday 


HEN the Government were considering 
whether or not they would take up the Race- 


course Betting Bill—which is, of course, the 
orthodox name for the Tote Bill—the Labour Party 
announced that, if they did, not only the Bill itself 
but all the rest of the Government’s business for 
this session would be obstructed. But, as often 
happens when temporary excitement begets prophecy 
in politics, one possible factor in the situation, the 
continuance of the heat wave, was ignored, and the 
result has been that the grandiloquent promises of 
obstruction has melted away. No one has shown 
the capacity to rise superior to the stickiness which 
settles on the countenances and the haze which 
bemuses the brains of his fellow members, when it 
is heat instead of air which rises up through the 
floor of the House, by command of the First Com- 
missioner of Works, to perform its appointed task 
of first wiping the boots and then of filling the lungs 
of our Imperial legislators. Consequently, instead 
of obstruction, business has gone through with a rush, 
and it is now a virtual certainty that the House 
will rise at the end of next week, on August 3. 

* 
* 


The Tote Bill itself had a peaceful and comfort- 
able passing on Thursday, after the anxieties and 
agonies which marked the earlier stages of its career. 
Nor, in its last moments, was it deprived of spiritual 
ministrations. The Rev. Mr. Barr was in constant 
attendance: and as the inevitable hour drew nearer 
when the Bill would pass on, by a_ substantial 
majority, to another place, the reverend gentleman 
grew merciless in his denunciations and called down 
upon the unhappy Bill all the curses of his ample 
vocabulary. Mr. Barr’s style of oratory lends itself 
to long speeches and thrives upon the interpolation 
at frequent and regular intervals of quotation, 


_ literary, historical and scriptural. Indeed, such was 


the deluge of quotations on this occasion that the 
racegoing elements in his audience may perhaps have 
been pardoned if it seemed to them that they under- 
stood one at any rate of the reasons why his excel- 
lent Scottish parishioners came to the conclusion, at 
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the last election, that his undoubted gifts ought » 
have scope elsewhere than in his own parish. They 
gifts did not avail, however, to shake the cons 
of the Bill’s supporters, and it passed its third read 
ing by the comfortable majority of ninety-six, | 
seemed a little hard that the burden of this Bill shou 
have been placed on the shoulders of the Home Se, 
retary, But then he is, as I have suggested befor 
the Edgar Wallace of this Parliament, and it appeay 
that the study of form on the racecourse is the prope 
relaxation from the unravelling of crime and the stag. 
ing of sensational dramas. 

* 

* 


On the next day, when the report of the Savidge 
Tribunal was discussed, the Home Secretary wy 
back at his most congenial work, and the House, 
usual, could not stand up against a characteristicall 
Jixian appeal. When he rises and says he will take 
members into his confidence and then tells the inne 
history of some touching interview with the Prim 
Minister or with some judge or with some chief cop. 
stable, the House becomes helpless and even if 
answer at all has been given to the point that has 
been raised, it seems thereafter as if it would & 
against all the rules to press the matter further. This 
armour of sentimental irrelevance has turned off many 
a fiery dart in the numerous difficult situations ip 
which the Home Secretary has found himself. It 
was quite sufficient for this debate, for there wa 
not much to be said beyond expressing agreement 
either with the majority or the minority report. 

* 
* * 


On Monday members were in no mood to spend 
much time on the Report Stage of the Finance Bil, 
and the House rose early, On Tuesday there wasa 
full-dress debate on the Labour motion of censurt 
about unemployment. It was a melancholy perform 
ance. In the first place, the Chamber, alway 
crowded, recorded a temperature of 79 degrees, Then 
there was a bad start. Mr. MacDonald is evidently 
a sick man again and was not convincing. The Prim 
Minister is, no wonder, a tired man at this time of 
the session. 

His speech, which contained a mass of solid 
material, was mostly read and failed to keep th 
attention of an uninterested House. Then the Labour 
Opposition were irritating beyond words, in a dul 
and stupid way. There have been many debates o 
unemployment and it was right that there should be 
another. But this time there was something fresh t 
talk about—the striking, if disquieting, Report o 
the Industrial Transference Board. But not one d 
them attempted to face it: not a constructive sug 
gestion was made: and every proposal of help made 
by the Government, each one small in itself no doubt 
but all of them together making a considerable effort, 
was met with laughter and scorn. Another sory 
political demonstration seemed all that the Labour 
Party had to offer towards the solution of this tragi 
human problem. There were other attempts to 
with the Report, notably by Capt. Eden, a Conserv 
tive, and by Mr. Kingsley Griffith, a Liberal. 

The debate ended with some excitement. The back 
bench champions of safeguarding on the Government 
side had stated their views, and the task of replying 
was no easy one even for Mr. Churchill. He exec 
quite a creditable tight-rope walk: but it exasperated 
the extreme Protectionists and they expressed theif 
indignation clearly. There have been consequently 
many rumours of resignations and splits, but they 
can be ignored for the present. There are, howevet, 
elements of trouble in the air and all concerned 
do well to ponder them during the recess. The 
could make a crisis in the autumn, if statesmanship 
were lacking. 
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CANCER PROGRESS 


HE International Conference on Cancer has met 
T= dispersed. Delegates from China and 

Philadelphia, from France, Germany and Japan, 
indeed, fom almost every country in which so-called 
scientific medicine is practised, have been received 
by the King, exchanged views and returned to their 
jaboratories. What is the outcome? How much 
nearer are we to an understanding of the cause and 
pature of cancer; to what extent are we better armed 
to ward off its attacks; what progress can be reported 
along the line of cure? Faced with these direct ques- 
tions, the report of the Conference is not encouraging ; 
but this depressing effect is to be attributed quite 
as much to the looseness of the programme as to the 
absence of striking additions to established know- 


OE the matter of treatment, the possibility of the 
cure of certain localized cancers by means of radium 
was amply demonstrated; and its superiority, on 
gecasion, to the surgeon’s knife was fairly proved. But 
gine times out of ten, where any treatment is likely 
to be of the smallest avail, it is still the scalpel, 
boldly applied, that alone is entitled to claim any 
dficacy. How unsatisfactory the treatment of cancer 
remains is sufficiently proved by the fact that, 
roughly, one in seven of all the men and women in 
this country over the age of thirty will, if the present 
tate be maintained, die of cancer. Treatment by the 
injection of compounds of lead, for which great claims 
have been made in recent years, received practically 
no support at the Conference; and no fresh method 
was seriously proposed. Little was said about preven- 
tion; and, of course, in the present state of physio- 
logical and pathological knowledge, no preventive 
measures but those few based on empiric observa- 
tion are possible. Still, it seems a pity that such 
experience as we have accumulated was not tabulated 
and proclaimed, in order that that fraction of cancer- 
incidence directly traceable to certain chronic irritants 
might be wiped out. 

Probably the most valuable, and certainly the most 
interesting, debate was that devoted to a considera- 
tion of the fundamental nature of the changes that 
lead healthy cells to become cancerous. There is con- 
siderable popular misconception as to the nature of 
malignant growths. In themselves they have little 
of that quality which is generally assumed to char- 
acterize disease. The body of each one of us has been 
built up by the repeated division and subdivision of 
one original cell, the fertilized ovum. The earlier 
tells into which the ovum divides are virtually 
identical, and their proliferation occurs at a rapid 
pace. Gradually, however, certain of the new cells 
become differentiated ; until, ultimately, we have, from 
oe common ancestry, such different cells as those 

ich compose muscles, nervous tissues, the various 
glands, the skin, and so on. In proportion to the 
degree of differentiation, the power of cell-multiplica- 
tion lessens. So that when we come to the most 
highly specialized units, such as the nerve-cells, all 
power of self-reproduction is lost. A _ nerve-cell 
destroyed is never replaced. The curious way in which 
Specialization hinders cell-proliferation is shown by 
the fact that when tissues are cultivated singly in 
titro their component cells tend to de-differentiate— 

t is to return to primitive or embryonic forms— 
and to multiply rapidly. Whereas, when two different 
Sorts of tissues are cultured together, the cells appear 
to exercise mutual restraint, remain differentiated, 
and grow slowly or not at all. 

Cancer-cells seem to be cells of the ordinary 
embryonic type, having become de-differentiated, and 
% having reacquired the property of rapid growth. 

t makes cancer so grave an enemy is the fact 
that each daughter cell resulting from the division 


of a cancer cell has similar power of rapid multi- 
plication and similar freedom from the inhibitory 
action of those substances or forces which normally 
limit the growth of our several tissues and parts. 

Growth, and the cessation of growth, whether of 
the whole organism or of its several parts, are com- 
monly taken for granted. Actually, they are 
mysterious and wonderful. Biology is full of curious 
facts which provoke speculation relevant to these 
phenomena. Thus, while the ovum remains attached 
to the ovary, it is normally—presumably by some pro- 
duct or activity of the rest of the body—inhibited from 
growth and development. Mere detachment in many 
cases suffices to remove this inhibition, though 
mechanical or spermatazooid stimulation is some- 
times needed to liberate the forces making for cell 
proliferation. Within every multicellular organism 
there is, in health, a balance between the various 
tissues, enzymes and secretions. Every variation 
from type indicates some disturbance of this static 
state; and cancer itself may be said to arise from 
the breakdown of the established balance of power. 
Modification of the established order of development, 
both in the direction of differentiation and in that 
of de-differentiation, are often, perhaps always, 
defensive reactions to abnormal environmental 
stimuli; and we have in nature plenty of examples 
ef such morphological aberrations—often as 
temporary as the environmental circumstance to 
which they were the response. Thus the larve of 
sea-urchins may, by environmental changes, be made 
to reduce their skeletons and return to a simpler 
cellular state, whilst yet retaining the power of re- 
differentiation when restored to normal surroundings. 
Certain ascidians, as De Beer points out, when placed 
in impure water, change ‘‘ from creatures with 
alimentary canals, nervous, excretory, respiratory, 
circulatory and reproductive systems ’’ to ‘ small 
white masses of cells, irregularly arranged round 
a few cavities.’’ These shapeless masses of cells, 
when replaced amidst ‘‘ healthy ’’ surroundings, are 
capable of re-differentiating and forming adult 
individuals, elaborated as before. 

Examples like these suggest the possibility that 
pre-cancerous states may quite often occur in 
connection with defensive reactions to environmental 
stimuli; only occasionally getting out of hand and 
becoming incapable of redifferentiation when the 
original provocation has disappeared. And just as 
nearly all of us are said to have, at some time of 
our lives, suffered from tuberculosis from which we 
have recovered without ever being aware of its 
presence, so it is conceivable that the tissues of most 
of us have, at some time or other, undergone 
changes which, if persisted in, would be called 
cancerous. 

Dr. Murphy, of New York, and, independently, 
Dr. Leitch, of London, reported to the Conference 
results of some experiments of very great significance 
in this connexion. From certain chicken-tumours 
of malignant type they succeeded in extracting a 
growth-producing substance which, when injected 
into healthy chickens of the same breed, gave rise 
to similar tumours. But—and this is perhaps where 
the real significance lies—they claim to have recovered 
this growth-producing substance or ferment also 
from normal glandular tissues of cHickens unaffected 
by disease. These glandular extracts, when injected 
into healthy birds, were found to be as effective 
for the production of chicken-tumours as was the 
tumour extract itself. If either of these extracted 
growth-promoting ferments was mixed with a little 
minced chicken-muscle before being injected, its 
tumour-producing properties were destroyed. In 
this instance, at all events, the substanee that 
caused a normal cell to turn into a cancer cell was 
clearly a ferment ordinarily existing within the body, 
but, in health, kept from such activation by some 
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restraining force also normally embodied in the 
tissues. 

Perhaps the most striking thing about the 
Conference was the evident general reluctance to 
indulge in theory and speculation. This is under- 
standable and yet regrettable. Ignorant quacks and 
half-informed faddists are ever ready with theories 
and explanations offensive to the scientific conscience 
of practical workers. At the same time, great 
discoveries in science are nearly always the out- 
come of imagination and speculation, checked at 
every stage of their emergence by experiment and 
observation. General principles do not spring fully 
formed from mere heaps of facts. They are the 
result of mental ingenuity applied to those facts. 
Still, so far as cancer is concerned, there is no deny- 
ing that we are getting nearer and nearer to real 
knowledge. 

There remains, of course, the possibility that, 
even when we have learned the chemistry and 
physics of organic growth, and can trace the 
sequence of events leading from healthy tissue to 
the malignant tumour, we yet may be impotent in 
many cases to interrupt that sequence. From the 
earliest stages of our individual evolution—long 
before we emerge into separate existence—death and 
disintegration of our parts are intimately bound up 
with our growth and our activities. Our individual 
cells grow old and die, even while we are in our 
first youth; and, earlier still, one after another, 
embryonic structures develop, perish and disappear. 
Progress and degeneration, though antithetic in 
abstract significance, are commonly found in time 
and space closely associated. 

QUAERO 


A LETTER FROM IRELAND 


[From Our Own CorRESPONDENT] 


Dublin, July, 1928 

UGUST is Dublin’s great month, and this year 
A« famous Horse Show at Ballsbridge is to be 

followed by an athletic programme called the 
Tailteann games. The Horse Show is the creation of 
the. Royal Dublin Society, an eighteenth-century 
institution; Tailteann (or the Fair of Telltown, in 
Co. Meath) is a festival that may first have been held 
over 1,500 years ago. The Fair lapsed for a long 
enough period; Roderick O’Connor celebrated it in 
1168 ‘‘ with unusual magnificence, the horsemen 
present being so numerous that they extended nearly 
seven miles,’’ and on the next occasion that it was 
held Mr. C. B. Fry and Prince Ranjitsinhji were 
present among the guests! That was in 1924, not 
long after the establishment of new government in 
Ireland, when political conditions here still aroused a 
good deal of curiosity abroad. 

I do not know if the promoters of the games will 
be able to bring to Dublin this year as many interest- 
ing Englishmen and foreigners as they brought in 
1924, when almost all the chief countries of Europe 
were represented by distinguished persons. Germans 
no doubt will come in force both to the horse show 
and the games; the Siemens-Shuckert electricity 
scheme on the Shannon, German Celtic scholarship, 
and the participation of an Irishman in Baron von 
Hiihnefeld’s Atlantic flight have tended to connect the 
Free State more closely with Germany than with any 
other Continental country. The instructor of our 
army band is a German, and so is the keeper of our 
National Museum. The contests of Tailteann now 
include every form of athletics and every game except 
cricket. This means that policy is not directed by 
the Gaelic Athletic Association, the aim of which body 
is to confine Irish play to hurling and a_ so-called 
Gaelic form of football. Nowhere has Gaelicism 
been more intolerant than in the realm of sport; and 


yet Irishmen take very well to foreign games, as they 
records at Rugby, and even at a game so English a 
cricket, show—this year they have defeated the Wey 
Indies team, 

The holiday-time will be appreciated by membeg 
of the Government, who have had hard work this 
summer, owing to the adoption by the Opposition ing 
native Parliament of the obstructionist tactics form 
employed by Irish parliamentarians at Westminster, 
Mr. Cosgrave has, however, succeeded in abolishing 
the Referendum and_ Initiative, devices of th 
Constitution which the Republicans or ant 
Constitutional party intended to use for the purpose of 
attack on fundamental articles of the Treaty itself 
The luck as well as the skill was on Mr. Cosgrave’s 
side. Luck was needed, having regard to th 
Government’s minute minority in the Lower H 
and the fact that the Labour Party, on the ground 
of Democratic principle, were adverse to the removal 
of the Referendum. Not a single original politica 
idea emerged in the course of long debate on 4 
subject which, if any can, should provoke politicians 
to thought; nor did a single original point of viey 
find expression except that of Sir John Keane, 4 
Senator, who defended the Referendum on Cop 
servative grounds. Sir John Keane, son-in-law of4 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer, is our 
political theorist in action, and I think that this 
the first time that a member of either Irish Houg 
has described himself as a Conservative. Mr, 
Cosgrave championed parliamentarianism agains 
other forms of democracy, and expressed the opinion 
that no people are so well fitted for representative 
institutions as the Irish, What Mr. Cosgrave ma 
have had in mind is a certain political acumen which 
is found in Ireland, but which seems quite consonant 
with a total absence of any sense of the State o 
feeling for the general life of the Community, 
Lo Stato é tutto quello che non si deve fare, said m 
Italian democrat; this is certainly the popular Irish 
idea, under native rule, as it was under English 
government. 

Falling revenue, with a continuance of high 
taxation, has given a point to the Republican agitation 
for public economy. But the critics concentrate o 
such minor expenditure as that entailed by th 
establishment of the Governor-General and by th 
salaries of Ministers, which are not extravagant a 
all. Democracy is our real luxury. Yet “th 
country,’’ as it is called, is greatly concerned ove 
the salaries of Ministers, which range from about 
41,500 to £2,000; no doubt it is believed that English 
Chief-Secretaries and Viceroys of the old days wert 
such fine gentlemen that they gave their services for 
nothing. Accompanying the cry for economy is the 
demand for an economic policy which shall tend 
turn the Free State into a self-sufficing community, 
and render it as far as possible independent of the 
English market. The object of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, on the other hand, is to improve the 
quality of Irish produce, so that our farmers may nét 
lose English custom to foreign competitors, as lately 
they have been in danger of doing. Beyond living 
memory the structure of Irish economic life has 
rested on exchange with England; and when Mr 
de Valera is asked how Ireland will pay for het 
imports if she ceases to supply England with food, 
his reply is that she can restrict her imports by # 
change of taste. Even under limited free trade the 
curve of Irish prosperity follows the English curve 
and where one’s treasure is there will be one’s heatt; 
the situation arouses Nationalist alarm, but seems 
be dictated by nature. And indeed Mr. de Valeft 
(to his credit) recognizes this, for he asks th 
consumer to revolt against nature and so to change 
his fashions that he can live quite happily behind # 
‘‘ wall of brass.” The phrase is Bishop Berkeley's 
whose economics in his famous ‘ Querist’ seem ™ 
have been adopted by Mr. de Valera. 
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FAME AND THE ADVERTISER 


By VERNON RENDALL 


It holds good in one country and 
not-in another, being wildly asserted of some 
and denied to others who win it beyond question 
after their death. One man is famous only in the 
field of sport, another only in the library, and their 
te is taken for granted by writers in their 
particular province. So one reads, ‘‘ Hobbs, of 
course . - - - Mommsen, of course.’’ At Cambridge 
Jebb, first of Greek scholars in his day, explained 
to me gaily that he was less known both inside and 
gutside the University than Sammy Woods. I 
heard once an amusing confusion about the Derby. 
One of the speakers was thinking of the three-year- 
oid horses, the other of an Oxford scholarship. 

In this world of all sorts of people and standards 
there is, a friend of mine once argued, no test of 
fame, no means of proving that a man is universally 
known, even in England. I did not agree; he 
challenged me for my test and I pointed to the 
world of advertisement. Recently to a French 
actress anxious about her future a theatre manager 
said: ‘‘ You’ve not had so far a director. You'll 
see what I shall do for you. Shortly, when people 
speak of you, it will be as if they spoke of soap, the 
most celebrated soap.’’ The really famous are 
those chosen to commend by their portraits such 
things as soap, tobacco, boots. For in this gallery 
of advertisement everything must be ludicrously easy 
tograsp. The jests are of the simplest sort and the 
men chosen to help sales must be recognized at 
once. They are known to everybody and their fame 
so familiar that no one would question it. Their 
very names are a universal certificate of merit. 

The list of the famous thus to be procured is 
interesting. It does not go very far back in history 
as a rule, because the public knows no history to 
speak of. It forgets, too, the favourites of a 
previous generation. G. R. Sims, with an Apolline 

larity and smoothness of feature and enough 
hair to satisfy a barber’s model, used to advertise 
Tatcho, and tell how all the railway porters who get 
mixed up with oil out of lamps are rich in capillary 
attractions. To-day I had to search long to find his 
picture of thirty years since. In the same period 
Plato was familiar, but he appears no more; the 
present public doesn’t know him. He figured in a 
garden, sitting pensively on a stone seat with his 
glance fixed on a skull, a poppy, and a butterfly, 
and behind these, a bust of Socrates trying—this 
was a clever touch—to look as much like the late 
lord Salisbury as possible. This picture showed a 
fancy in detail unusual among publicists and was 
Possibly too much for a later age in which the 
ancient classics have receded from popular writing. 

_ accompanying text said that Plato was 
meditating on ‘‘ Infinitude,’”? which seems a long 
way from the stuff that he was advertising. But the 
use of the great ones often seems far-fetched to a 
detached observer. To the imagination of Hamlet 


Imperial Czsar, dead and turn’d to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away, 


AME is generally a curious and fugitive 


but Shakespeare did not conceive of him as making 
his celebrated decision to cross the Rubicon and 
Mterested in shirts. The Romans dominated the 
World in togas, as Virgil remarked. The greatest 
War captains of all time, Alexander (the source of 
nder the Great Tailor), Cesar, Napoleon are 

ly secure in the public memory and safe for 
isers. But Hannibal has not yet, I believe, 
their select company. Shakespeare with 


- Scott. 


portrait (not so wumrecognizable as some) and 
quotation adorns National Savings Certificates. In 
another advertisement a not very striking couplet of 
his has been judiciously supported by a bottle above 
it. Milton is not genial enough or sufficiently read 
to suit the advertiser. ‘‘I never got tired of 
‘ Paradise Lost,’’’ said the late and lamented 
Dan Leno, ‘“‘ because I never began it.’”” When I 
went up to Cambridge for a Milton celebration 
and explained my purpose to a neighbour in a rail- 
way carriage, he replied, ‘‘ Milton? O yes, you 
mean him that keeps the ‘ Crown.’’’ Such is 
literary fame. 

Wolsey has forgotten the glories of Hampton 
Court but still wears a Cardinal’s fine red as an 
advertiser of ‘‘ woollies.”” People do not always 
perceive the connexion, as this adjective of ‘‘ wool ”’ 
now only survives in ‘* lindsey-woolsey.’’ But the 
figure is bright and attractive, of a strong English 
type. At Hampton Court, by the by, Oliver 
Cromwell rested from Saturday to Monday, invent- 
ing the week-end. So his picture with the well- 
known wart might enliven the rather stereotyped 
advertisements of week-end resorts. In the summer 
Maurice Tate and other great ones in sport enjoy 
particular brands of cigarettes, but no man of letters 
to-day is similarly advertised. Perhaps some of 
them are not so facile about giving their faces to 
the Press as the professional sportsman. Some 
years since Tennyson and Carlyle appeared enjoying 
a braw and silent evening over tobacco. The best 
figure in this line is a large, golden-bearded Francis 
Drake on the hoardings, and since I began my 
enquiry, the efforts of sellers of Empire products 
have given the public a whole row of Empire-builders 
like Captain Cook to gaze at. This new movement 
coincides with a zeal to teach the public a little 
history. 

The most popular figure seems to be Walter 
He commends both the Waverley pen and 
the Waverley cigarettes, and his hair, never 
apparently brushed for the portrait-painter, indicates 
the master of romance. Dickens to-day does not 
figure so much as one might expect. His portrait 
advertises, fairly enough, the gin he used to drink. 
The ‘‘ penny Pickwick,’’ cheapest of Victorian 
smokes, is a delight lost to the present age. I have 
observed Mr. Linkinwater gloating over the ‘‘ double 
diamond ”’ port; but the Fat Boy does not advertise 
any of the foods which promise to plump the human 
figure. 

Of late ‘ Treasure Island’ has come forward to 
rival Sherlock Holmes’s solitary pre-eminence. 
But it seems rather an anticlimax to gaze on pirates 
handling a chest and find that it holds nothing more 
dangerous than a fountain pen. Sinister and 
splendid, a large figure of Long John Silver with 
one leg, a green parrot on his shoulder, and the 
picturesque clothes belonging to pirates, raises a 
glass of amber liquid above his head. He 
advertises a barrel of ‘‘ Long John,’’ and at sight 
of him, I murmured: 


Fifteen men on the dead man’s chest— 
Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum! 


remembering old Jamaica rum above proof as stuff 
to make a man see stars, if not to reach them. 
Here, I said, is the perfect advertisement. No one 
need speculate about the fluid. And then it turned 
out to be whisky. So I was better pleased with an 
excellent thing of the olden time still surviving, the 
Bath Oliver biscuit over which Dr. Oliver talks with 
Beau Nash, whose life he sketched for Goldsmith to 
crib from it. But the biscuit and the picture are 


not, I fear, as familiar as they might be. Beau Nash 
cannot be called famous to-day for the general public. 
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Johnson alone in the eighteenth century commands 
that position, and his sturdy head still reminds us of 
his saying about the tremendous amount of money 
to be made out of beer. 


A BALCONY OVER THE SEA 
By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


NE of my ambitions has been realized at 
() last. For the past two months we have 

been living at the very edge of the sea 
and—this is the point—are the temporary owners 
of what the youngest member of this family, a 
neologist of something like genius, calls a 
‘“ balconinny.”’ If you saw it you would see at 
once that it is a balconinny rather than a balcony, 
being just large enough to hold three comfort- 
ably seated people. You could have tea on it— 
at a pinch—but not lunch or dinner. There is 
only room for one bed. If this is not a 
balconinny, then what is? 

You can slip out of either the drawing-room 
or the best bedroom on to this balconinny. I 
never fail to enjoy the thrill of it, for I have 
always wanted to have a balcony overlooking 
the sea—and here it is, even though it is only a 
balconinny. There is always something dramatic 
and heart-lifting about the contrast. One 
moment you are in the drawing-room, which is 
full of mysterious watercolours and little tables 
that must not be touched; or you are in the best 
bedroom, which is full of enormous wardrobes 
and photographs of people you don’t know; and 
the very next moment you are a thousand miles 
away from such things, looking at the sea and 
sky. It is true there is a road or promenade 
below, but you never need notice that; look 
straight ahead, or for that matter to left or right— 
anywhere, in fact, but downwards—and you 
might think you were on a ship, a large, steady, 
clean ship. Staying here, indeed, is a sea- 
voyage artfully shorn of its disadvantages, the 
rust-coloured bath-water and the stewed tea, the 
miseries of bunkdom, and such problems as 
** Does the cabin steward really deserve more 
than the dining-room steward?’’ I have done 
eight thousand miles at sea and found less to 
look at than I find here in a single afternoon. 

Moreover, we overlook no common waters. 
This is the corner of England where everything 
except woad-painting and cairn-building began, 
for here Julius himself beached his ships and 
Augustine landed. These are the Downs, where 
the old merchantmen and men o’ war found an 
anchorage. Out there are the Goodwins, which 
are lighted like a park every night. If you want 
an atmosphere of wrecks and lifeboats (did I not 
first make the acquaintance of this place in the 
heroic pages of Chatterbox, ages ago?) and 
smugglers and pigtails and tarry trousers, 
haunted by the ghost of a jolly lyric by Charlie 
Dibdin, then this is the place for you. 

Not that we have to amuse ourselves here by 
dreaming of the past—a miserable business. 
Something is always happening, here and now. 
You never know what will be conjured on to 
this shining mirror, The other night, returning 
from a day in London, a long hot dusty 
futile day, which can only be compared 


with that of a mite revisiting the interig 
of a large cheese, I saw in the blue holloy 
of sea and sky two white yachts lying 
out there, close together, like two mysterj 
beautiful ladies whispering together and j; 
flashing their jewels; and when I rushed out q 
to the balcony, early next morning, these yachts 
had gone, stolen away, and I half wondered ¢ 
I had dreamt them. But that very morning, jg 
came a Dutch mine-layer or mine-sweepe, 
looking like the fat brother of that Freng 
Fisheries boat we had seen a few days befor, 
And this is to say nothing of the regular traff 
of this magic street: the great P. & O, ang 
Union-Castle liners, the tankers and grain-shj 
and tramps and tiny coasting steamers, the brigs 
and luggers and little racing yachts. Some 
times we take the day’s papers on to the 
balcony, but we find it hard to give them any 
serious attention; their politicians and millionaire 
and criminals and bright young people are only 
the vaguest of spectres; and soon, so soon—s 
Shakespeare might have said—their gaudy, 
babbling and remorseful day has crept into the 
bosom of the sea. 

When I looked out from the balcony this 
morning, there was neither day nor sea, just 
vaguely shining space, as if we were hanging 
over the world’s edge. The hooting of the 
invisible lightship might have come from some 
doomed star. We breakfasted on the very 
margin of all substantial things. More light 
stole through, and in place of that vast nothing 
there was so much shimmering silk, grey below 
and palest blue above, and on this fabric were 
tiny moving shapes, delicate as moths, yet most 
of them, it may be, crammed with fish and iron 
bars and bales of cotton, full of men making stew 
or smoking cut-plug. To-morrow morning, if 
the glass falls and the wind freshens, there wil 
not be a trace of all this ghostliness. The 
horizon will have come back again, a long green 
line, broken into a white jumble here and there 
where the Goodwins set the water creaming, 
The whole flood will be running stormily at us, 
smashing at the shingle, throwing handfuls o 
salt into the whistling air, and churning round 
the ships, now as hard and clear to sight a 
black paint and red paint can make them, And 
the whole place will look as if the sea had washed 
all over it during the night, for everything wil 
be clean and have a salty sparkle. What a show 
to have a private box for, a box you can use aly 
time of day! Even Mr. Cochrane and Mr. 
Coward must admit their defeat. They have 
their dancers, but what did Prince Florizel cry? 
‘* When you do dance, I wish you a wave 0’ the 
sea, that you might ever do nothing but that. 
And here they do nothing but that. 

Perhaps the best time of all is after dinnef, 
especially on these warm and windless nights, 
when you can take one of those glorious long 
cheroots out on the balcony and watch the ast 
reach its third half-inch. You can also 
for some of the last signs of picturesque romance 
left to this world. Last night I was up there, 
when it was nearly dusk, and saw far out, neatly 
on the horizon, a full-rigged ship. And that 8 
by no means an everyday affair, seeing 4 
rigged ship. But that was not all. Somewhere am 
artist was at work. The house, the prom 
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the foreshore, were all settling into dusk, and the 
ga itself was fading and darkening; but out 
here, where the ship was, the last gleams of 
gunset were falling, and for a minute or two she 
was irradiated, and even when her hull was no 
longer flushed, her great sails were still golden, 
and even when ry paled and sank, her masts 
gill seemed tangled with the sunset. Then, in 
the deeper dusk, she turned ghostly, and at last 
she vanished, just flitted away when our heads 
were turned, like a ghost. Perhaps she was a 


Othe lights of the Goodwins came twinkling 
m, a little uncertainly at first, as if they 
were not quite sure they were wanted. Away 
o the right, the pier put on its little coloured 
gangle of lights, which dropped long trembling 
fections into the water. On the cliff to the 
left our neighbouring town turned itself into a 
bracelet of glimmering yellow points. The 
whole traffic of the sea became a pattern of 
lights, fixed or wandering, in a mystery of 
le air and indigo waters. You saw some- 
thing that looked like a distant row of houses on 
the move and you knew that a liner from 
Calcutta or the Cape had passed by and that 
hundreds of your fellow-countrymen were staring 
wer the rails and hearing the great engines go 
humming, Home-in-the-morning, Home-in-the 
moming. And little lights, as lonely as a few 
freflies in a desert, crept by, going the other 
way, and you knew that a tramp or two had 
sipped out of the Thames, bound perhaps for 
Monte Video or Callao, 

These and many other things we saw 
lst night, as we sat on our little balcony. 
And our neighbours had set some _ works 
in motion in a box, and out of this box there 
ame some familiar and great music, and 
in this music we saw Siegfried and the dragon 
and the leaping fire and the deep enchantment of 
the forest; and all this too flowed easily into the 
tight and was one with it. Long after we have 
kit this house I shall still use its balcony, 
They will tell me this and that; they will argue 
ad fuss and sweat; they will point out that 
Jones is overpraised and Smith underrated, that 
Brown should go out and Robinson come in; 
ad it will not matter; I shan’t hear them; I 
tall be back on this balcony. 


LAW AND LIFE—IV 


NE great idol of the Victorian Age was 
freedom of contract, which in later years 
became an excuse for reopening every contract 
me between a workman and an employer on the 
found that the employer was so powerful that the 
was not able to negotiate on his own 
- To-day we have to face the fact that the 
“ate and municipal bodies force contracts on indivi- 
Mais which the individuals must accept, since it 
S difficult for any modern householder or business 
"in to exist without light, water, or even a telephone, 
td in each of these cases the householder is forced 
0a contract which he would never approve if he 
™#t to criticise the terms of it. 
friend of mine has constant trouble with his 
light, which is supplied by a municipal body 
® are not responsible for his particular fuse-box. 
fuse-box is constantly breaking down and he 


has to pay for its repair, but he has no remedy 
whatever against the Council. The case of the 
telephone is even worse. By the terms of the Post 
Office contract a subscriber is unable to protest 
against the calls which are charged against him or 
in regard to the service which he obtains. I know 
of a subscriber who was quite well served on the 
Central Exchange but was transferred against his 
will to the Holborn Exchange, where the dialling 
system makes havoc of all business communications 
if he wishes to communicate with another Exchange. 
He is constantly put into communication with any 
Exchange but the one which he wants, although 
the number may be correct. If anyone else wishes 
to communicate with him every sort of trouble 
occurs. The Supervisors of the Holborn Exchange, 
like those of the Central Exchange, will not obtain 
a number if it is persistently engaged. Neverthe- 
less he has no cause of complaint because he is 
debarred by the terms of his contract from seeking 
any remedy and if he did he would have to fight 
the Government right up to the House of Lords. It 
is a really Gilbertian situation to have a Govern- 
ment which professes always to be upholding the 
right of free contract on the part of the worker 
against the employer while the State upholds the 
worst precedents of the Victorian age in order 
to victimize the subject. 


* 
* * 


The American Medical Association and _ the 
American Bar Association have just appointed a joint 
committee to discuss the question of medical 
privilege in the Law Courts. In this country the 
priest and doctor are compellable to betray both 
the seal of the confessional in the one case and the 
oath of Hippocrates in the other under pain of 
being attached for contempt of Court. Naturally, 
English judges do not always exert their powers 
and in a well known case at Nottingham in 1900 
the judge refused to force a doctor to disclose the 
professional confidence of his patient, a married 
woman who was suing her husband for maintenance, 
although she was supposed to have been guilty of 
adultery. The doctor pointed out that if he betrayed 
professional secrets he could not expect to keep any 
patients and would probably be drummed out of his 
profession. 

In the United States on the other hand the doctor 
has been protected for the last hundred years on the 
lines of the famous New York Statute which was 
passed in 1828 and has been extensively followed 
in other States. The main problem to vex 
American judges is the question how far a man 
can be subjected to a medical examination by some- 
one who is not his doctor at all. The problem ix 
becoming more acute here. Recently a man had 
been examined for venereal disease by a doctor 
belonging to a public body on the representation 
that he could rely on complete secrecy; but the 
doctor who examined him was subsequently forced 
into Court and made to give evidence as to the 
examination. This anomaly ought obviously to be 
put right on the lines of the New York Statute. 


* 
* * 


The whole position of the doctor in regard to 
crime is very difficult. If he is paid by the husband 
and suspects him of trying to poison his wife what 
should the doctor do? He cannot tell the wife 
because the husband pays him and if he reveals his 
suspicion to the husband he is merely dismissed and 
the husband is at liberty to employ a less intelligent 
doctor. A curious case once occurred where the 
doctor, suspecting more than one attempt at poison 
by the husband, made an examination of the wife 
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and revealed the results of it to the police. The 
police could only advise the wife to wait until the 
husband made a further attempt, in the joyful 
certainty that if her husband succeeded this time 
she would die and he would be hanged. The whole 
matter was referred to a solicitor, who found that 
the husband wanted to poison the wife because she 
would not divorce him, with the result that a 
divorce took place and everyone lived happily after- 
wards. If the wife had survived the husband’s 
attempt he would have gone to prison and she would 
have been left destitute. Cases like these make one 
understand better how very unwilling a doctor is to 
indulge in any suspicion of his patient, having 
regard to the difficulty of his position. 

There are, moreover, many legal crimes which are 
scarcely nowadays considered criminal from a moral 
point of view. I do not suppose many people approve 
of punishing an attempt of suicide as if it were a 
felony ; but the other day a doctor was censured by a 
coroner because he did not disclose to the police that 
his patient had attempted suicide. Yet supposing the 
doctor had betrayed his confidence and related this 
crime to the police, his patient might very well have 
preferred to consult another doctor. 

No patient can properly consult a doctor without 
feeling at liberty to give full information in regard 
to his habits and diseases past and present and in 
the present state of our law neither he nor the doctor 
is adequately protected against the risk of pub- 
licity and, in some cases, of prosecution. It is, there- 
fore, to be hoped that legislation on the lines of the 
New York Statute will be achieved as soon as pos- 
sible; but there seems very little hope of it at the 
moment. 


The result of the Slater appeal will not surprise 
lawyers, although it may surprise laymen. Sir Arthur 


_Conan Doyle deserves great honour for having proved 


for yet a second time the inadequacy not only of the 
police but also of legal methods. The late Lord 
Gorell once told me that he never thought any 
evidence so unsafe as that of identity, and once again 
his dictum has proved accurate. I heard the other day 
that the late Lord Advocate became very much 
excited at the idea that Slater might escape convic- 
tion and that he made every possible effort to secure 
a verdict, as he thought that an acquittal would be a 
‘miscarriage of justice. It is most unfortunate that 
any Law Officer should be liable to personal prejudices 
of this kind and in this case the judge seems to have 
been infected with the same prejudice. 

Sir Arthur complains, not without reason, of the 
disgraceful resistance made by officials to any 
revision of a sentence once passed and everyone will 
agree that some public enquiry should be made on 
this point. Much the same state of things emerged 
im regard to the Beck and Edalji cases. It is hard to 
understand why Helen Lambie refused to give any 
fresh evidence, as she was the most important witness 
in the former trial. If she did not wish to cross the 
Atlantic to give her evidence, one would have thought 
that her evidence could easily have been taken on 
commission. 

Lycurcus 


{| Subscribers who experience difficulty or delay in 
procuring copies of the SatuRDAY REviEw should com- 
municate with the Publisher, 9 King Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.z2. 


{ Those who will be changing their addresses 
temporarily owing to holidays should give the 
Publisher due warning. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


The Editor of the Saturpay welcomes the 

expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matte, 

public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alka 

the opinions themselves and the manner of their exbretin 

I Letters on topical subjects, imtended for publication the a 
week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


THE TRAGEDY OF TRIANON 


SIR,—Your reviewer of my book ‘ The Tragedy 
of Trianon’ makes only a small and partial cong 
bution towards elucidating a problem of great j 
in Central European affairs. In his criticism } 
made two definite statements : 

1. That there were ‘‘ welcome signs of g 
operation between Hungary and her neighbouy" 


which would have led to frontier readjustments by 
for the “‘ ill-advised’’ intervention of “ amaty 
diplomatists.”’ 

2. That this same intervention smash” 
certain ‘‘ machinery of readjustment ’’ which fy 
been ‘‘ set up.”’ 

As he was so definite in these statements ; 
should be easy for him to state quite as defini 
in what this ‘‘ machinery of readjustment” op 
sisted, and who set it up. His information aby 
“‘welcome signs of co-operation,’’ besides being; 
general assertion too vague to be probed, is contin 
to the statement that ‘‘ a whole series of economicay/ 
administrative conventions’’ were entered inp 
between Hungary and one of her neighbours—up 
Slavia—the one with which her relations hm 
always been less embittered. These conventions 
which referred to railway matters and trade relation, 
are not of vital importance and cannot be inte 
preted as examples of co-operation which woill 
lead to boundary readjustments. 

Whether priority should be given to the reviin 
of the Treaty of Trianon is a matter of opinin 
One, whose authority on Central European aftis 
will not be questioned and whose desire for pew 
is unequalled, differs from the Saturpay Revay 
on this point. The Editor of the Economist sp 
that—‘‘ One may at once declare our belief that te 
Treaty of Trianon is a good point at which ® 
start any review of the peace settlement ’’; anik 
gives several weighty reasons in support of tli 
opinion. 

I am, etc., 
Rosert Donald 

41 Rutland Gate, S.W.7 


[Our reviewer writes: ‘‘ Yes, the convention 
between Jugoslavia and Hungary to which I refentl 
did cover such matters as railways and trade, 
wise a treaty of commerce was recently 
between Hungary and Czecho-Slovakia after sm 
seven years of effort. I reaffirm that all i 
matters ‘‘ not of vital importance ’’ were of 
vital importance, inasmuch as they constituted ! 
first step towards better relations between Hungt 
and her neighbours. I also reiterate my 
(which is shared generally in competent diplomi® 
circles in Britain) that this first step would in ™® 
have led to the second step, i.e., better pom 
relations. Then, with the creation of ™ 
necessary political atmosphere, improvements 
the lot of minorities and frontier re-adjustment 
have followed. 

It seems hardly necessary again to reaffirm! 
the Rothermere propaganda has had the efit? 
retarding rather than of helping this good ¥ 
Reforms go with a sense of security. /i@ 


security and repression more often than not ™ 
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tie place of reform. As one who wishes Hungary 

R § gi—and her neighbours too—I can only repeat my 
gious misgivings at the continuance of the ill- 
revisionist propaganda at present being 


Rey cted in Great Britain.”’ 'This correspondence is 
dosed —Ep. S.R. ] 


THE TOTALISATOR 


SIR,—It is proposed that the Chairman of the 
fotalisator Board should be a business man and 
jaw a large salary. But it is very undesirable to 


ageih the whole direction of the totalisator and the 
aduct of the racing affected by it in the hands of 
mp whose sole idea is money making. 
m ke Instead of a business man, who has spent the best 
’ of his life in finding out how much sugar he 
% Tied put in the sand, someone like a retired Indian 
mT Gyil Servant might be appointed, who has more 
she tains than the business man, will ask for less 
na and has retired when still young enough to 
ke on NEW work, 
I am, etc., 
hha C. A. Knapp 
nts Athens, July 15 
nites 
"Cate “THE KING CAN DO NO WRONG ” 
ia SIR,—The maxim that the King can do no wrong 
ee miginated in politics and does not apply in Law. 
mglishmen in the seventeenth century were 
ooalronted with the problem of how to secure 
j ent in accordance with the will of the 
, sa ution without resorting to the extreme course of 
against the sovereign. They solved their 
ine poblen by making the minister responsible. 
. int. me notion that Government servants can do no 
“woud M0 is a fallacy and fatal to clear thinking. The 
~ § King can do no wrong, but his servants can, and 
revisin Wen they do they should be dismissed. 
I am, etc., 
C. Poyntz SANDERSON 
peate 
Review 
ist sa “LET THE POLICE ALONE” 
that SIR—When the Home Secretary, with his habitual 
hich © lend of hysteria and histrionics, cries—‘‘ For God’s 
and eB ke let the police alone !’’ he forgets, as do most of 
a tulers, the vital distinction between (a) the 
improper things (if any) which the police do of their 
wn volition and (b) the improper things which they 
onal) § Wunder instruction. Class (b) is the more important 


ad objectionable, if only because it is often the real 
getter of class (a). 

Ihave before me newspaper reports of two recent 
ses in which it appears that London constables were 
“it to public-houses in remote suburbs (i.e., out of 
tir own district) to act not only as the meanest kind 
if Spy, but as agents provocateurs. I use these words 
wth due consideration. 


4 


all thee The evidence was that the 
of v7 is, in plain clothes, ingratiated themselves over 
uted te *Pefiod of days with the licensees and their clients, 
Hung food them drinks (at the public expense) and became 
ny idm wepted as regular customers, and friends. When 
i plomat E position seemed secure, it was arranged for a 
1 in top Mlormed inspector to appear at a given hour, and at 
hour (i.e., after closing-time) the officer in dis- 
of tM’ would invite those present to have a drink 
ments | Mid try to persuade the landlord to supply it. Read- 
ent wil 6 the report it is impossible not to conclude that 

police were not merely “ collecting evidence ” by 
irm tug Methods which would till recent years have been con- 
effect dirty, ‘‘ un-English,’’ and disproportionate to 


id ¥ le offence, but deliberately attempting to provoke 
reat es of the law. The magistrate, I am glad to 
dismissed both prosecutions. 


Let the police alone, indeed! For I cannot believe 
that they enjoy such duties. But so long as they are 
instructed to descend to this elaborate trickery 
in petty affairs, I for one shall not let the Home 
Secretary alone. It is not necessary to wait for the 
advent of Lord Byng. A simple order from the Sec- 
retary of State would have stopped such practices 
long ago; and he must now see that they are fully 
covered by the terms of the coming enquiry. 


I am, etc., 


A. P. HERBERT 
Hammersmith, W.6 


TIPPING THE POLICE 


SIR,—It is illegal to offer money to a policeman 
who has (say) stopped one for driving a motor- 
car in a manner contrary to regulations. But it is 
not illegal to give a policeman a tip at Christmas 
(and possibly another at Easter) on the tacit under- 
standing that minor infringements of regulations 
should be overlooked. The practice is rampant, 
especially in country places. Comment is super- 
fluous. I enclose my card and am, (naturally), 


ANONYMOUS 


TILDEN’S ‘“ FAILURE”? AT WIMBLEDON 


SIR,—What is all this in the newspapers and in 
articles by prominent players, about Tilden having 
** failed to come back ’’ against Lacoste at Wimble- 
don? Officially Lacoste beat Tilden by three sets to 
two, viz. : 2-6, 6-4, 2-6, 6-4, 6-3. But actually, as the 
score shows, Lacoste won only twenty-two games to 
the twenty-three of Tilden. How then can one 
legitimately talk of Tilden’s ‘‘ failure ’’ when strictly 
speaking he won the match? 

A correspondent recently in a morning paper also 
remarked on this anomaly of lawn-tennis scoring. 
Some years ago in the Saturpay Review I drew 
attention to this peculiarity, which is by no means 
rare. I then instanced the case of the Davis Cup 
Challenge Round tie of 1908, between Beals C. 
Wright (U.S.A.) and Norman Brookes (Australasia) 
which the former ‘‘ won ’”’ 0-6, 3-6, 7-5, 6-2, 12-10, 
although he only scored twenty-eight games to the 
twenty-nine of Brookes—winning results similar to 
this have occurred several times this season already. 

In that earlier letter I also ventured to suggest a 
remedy, viz., the duration of a match to be determined 
according to sets, but the winner to be determined 
by the number of games scored. One might even 
score as in golf. When Tilden, in the fifth set against 
Lacoste, reached three games (Lacoste having already 
won five games) the match should have been considered 
at an end because Tilden was ‘‘ two games up”’ on 
Lacoste with only ‘‘ one game to play.” Personally, 
I think Tilden played glorious tennis in all his 
matches this year at Wimbledon—Borotra he verily 
knocked off the court. 

Recently in the Morning Post a correspondent advo- 
cated the shortening of matches to the best of three 
sets. My scheme recently, but only partly, outlined 
in your columns for the internal alteration of the 
Wimbledon fortnight’s play includes this suggestion 
(I omitted to mention it for space reasons) for most 
of the matches, with, however, in the semi-finals and 
finals an extension perhaps to the best of five sets. 
This would undoubtedly tend to eliminate such painful 
sights as exhausted players staggering about the 
court in fourth and fifth sets. Nor should we have 
to watch a 34-hour match, such as took place between 
Gerald Patterson and C. H. Kingsley. 


I am, etc., 
TOURNEBROCHE 
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THE THEATRE 
TO THE UNKNOWN GODDESS 


By Ivor Brown 


ONE of the younger critics could know any- 
Nae of the real Ellen Terry. One might have 
had a glimpse of Lady Cecily Waynflete and 
Alice-Sit-by-the Fire. Most playgoers still under forty 
lacked even that cursory acquaintance and for them 
the great lady was a legend. They know the pictures, 
the face with fine tip-tilted chin that looked like 
sculptured beauty and yet had an air and fire given 
to no graven thing: they know the fair serenity and 
the radiant Englishness that was our champion in 
the days of high personal tournament with Bernhardt 
and Duse in the lists. We can look upon this picture 
and on that, we can read and hunt for reminiscence; 
and we can take on trust all the rules of our elders. 
Ellen Terry was born under a dancing star. Her 
beauty we know; her exquisite quality of voice and 
movement we can readily believe. It is part of our 
creed that this Beatrice could like a lapwing run and 
did not make the line ridiculous as others have been 
constant in doing. We understand that she failed as 
Juliet; we marvel that she never played Rosa- 
lind; we have certain proof that in any play of 
ordinary triviality she could so aerate the ponderous 
proceedings as to awake even G. B. S. from the 
despairing gloom to which Irving often reduced him. 
Just over thirty years G. B. S. wrote his last notice 
for the SarurDAy Review. The play was ‘ The 
Medicine Man,’ described as a melodramatic comedy 
in five acts, by H. D. Trail! and Robert Hichens; 
scene the Lyceum: 


It lasted from eight to half-past eleven, and contained just 
matter enough for a half-hour pantomimic sketch by Mr. 
Martinetti. Sir Henry Irving ... was perfectly delighted 
with his part, and would evidently have willingly gone on 
impressing and mesmerizing his devoted company for three 
hours longer. Miss Ellen Terry, on the other hand, was quite 
aware of the appalling gratuitousness of his satisfaction. To 
save the situation she put forth all her enchantments and so 
beglamoured the play act by act that she forced the audience 
to accept Sylvia as a witching and pathetically lovely creation 
of high literary drama. 


G. B.S. strenuously fought the conception of 
Ellen Terry as a mere carrier of the charm-germ. He 
insisted on the wit and brain and described how her 
‘** keenness of intelligence ’? had been overlain by her 
graces, thus ‘* making eminent critics believe that her 
stagecraft and nervous athleticism are mere efflores- 
cences of her personal charm.’’ That is a point which 
we, who are groping through the legend to find the 
reality of the unknown goddess, must strictly bear in 
mind. Incidentally G. B. S. was right about her 
view of ‘ The Medicine Man.’ Later she wrote that 
it was in her opinion their ‘‘only quite unworthy 
production ’’ at the Lyceum. 

What a life it was, spanning the gulf from Kean 
to Capek! Ellen acted first as little Mamilius, with 
Charles. Kean, that almost Eminent Victorian whose 
life only proved that a caravan may do more to make 
an actor than sojourning at Eton College, Windsor. 
Poor Charles! He looks in the picture so very like 
Mrs. Crusoe or the Widow Twankey, while the 
estimable Mrs. Kean, posing as Hermione, is so 
plainly the matron of an academy for young (Vic- 
torian) ladies, But the solid pair taught Ellen, if her 
good parents had omitted to give any detail of 
theatrical instruction. From 1868 to 1874 the god- 
dess was in retreat, being maternal at Mackery End. 
Then the great age dawns, the triumphs and the tribu- 
lations too. There was that Juliet they did not like. 
Criticism was more candid and less merciful then. It 
appears to have been the old story; the dualism of the 


= 


part overwhelmed her. The sweetness was exquisits. 
the following strength was lacking. So they said. And 
I, knowing nothing and only reading between the 
lines, suggest that they may have been wrong. 
sweet type of beauty misleads the spectator 
surfeited with sweetness, he cannot realize that jt i 
the coverlet of strength. That is so in the theatre 
our own time. Think what Miss Edna Best had 4 
live down until, in ‘ The Constant Nymph,’ gp 
proved her case. 

A pure and peaceful beauty was surely as my 
a plague to Ellen Terry as it was a precious 
sion. Plainly she had in her the stuff of the pioneer, 
That lovely maiden of the ’seventies is only the firg 
panel of the triptych. She was fighting the adjectip 
“* sweet’ all her life. They called her Volum, 
“* sweet,’’? a wounding phrase. When she took th 
Imperial Theatre on her own in 1903, she allows 
her son, Gordon Craig, to be radically experimentg, 
‘*T hope it will be remembered,’’ she wrote, “ whe 
I am spoken of by the youngest critics after 
death as ‘ a Victorian’ actress, lacking in enterprj 
an actress belonging to the old school, that I pm 
duced a spectacular play of Ibsen’s in a manner whic 
possibly anticipated the scenic ideas of the future ly 
a century.’’ Later, to recoup her losses, she went 
on tour with a modern Dutch play, ‘ The Good Hope’ 
by Hejjermans, a peasant piece with no “ star” 
and none of that theatre theatrical for which sk 
had been trained. But the curse was upon her, “| 
was told by the critics that I walked like a fairy an 
far too graceful for a Dutch fisherwoman. It isa 
case of ‘ Give a dog a bad name and hang him’; 
the bad case in my name being ‘ a womanly woman’ 
What this means I scarcely apprehend, but I fancy 
it is intended to signify (in an actress) something 
sweet, pretty, soft, appealing, and underdone.” 

To be the victim of one’s own charm is a fairly 
common calamity of stage-life. Ellen Terry, mother 
of Edith and Gordon Craig, saw the new kind d 
play and the new kind of production come sweeping 
in. She must have been eager for the new theories 
and apprehensive of sinning by a dull conservatism 
against some unknown beauty. Nothing could k 
more poignant than that protest against what the 
young critics would say about her after she was dead. 
To be guilty of fogeydom was a failing that she deeply 
dreaded. To be taken for a dull old thing was s 
terrible as to be taken only as a sweetmeat. “Oh, 
how bad it makes one feel,’ she cried in her diay 
of 1901, ‘‘ to find that they all think my Volumma 
* sweet ’"—and I thought I was fierce, contemptuous, 
overbearing.” 

So, searching through the dusty files for a living 
image of Ellen Terry, one begins to conceive the 
unknown goddess. She could draw the town wil 
her beauty and her animation. She conquered ® 
comedy, particularly in the réles of the glitterng 
Renaissance women Shakespeare drew. In the "fifties 
she went pioneering. She ventured much on bse 
and lost much. But what she lost in that season # 
the Imperial Theatre was surely the Europeat 
theatres’ gain, since it was the chance which the 
season gave to Gordon Craig that led him t #@ 
international eminence among the producers 
theatrical reformers of the new generation. Mea 
while Edith Craig, producing with tireless zeal 
quick perception in all manner of places and for al 
manner of causes, has been one of the 
theatre’s most admirable servants. Both the childres 
have carried on the mother’s work, though it be# 
different phases of the same art. Both have bet 
true to her restless passion for beauty. The face 
the theatre has vastly altered since the epoch oat 
Ellen Terry’s triumphs. There is not so much @ 
of the great personality; there is far less connols 
seurship of acting. There is not that wealthy " 
informed English public which thought it part 
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civilized existence to keep in touch with the great 
players and to enjoy their tournament of virtuosity. 
The public now is larger, less exacting, and more 
fickle. Perhaps the balance of power will sway back 
to that Actor’s Theatre in which Ellen Terry was 
reared and in which she ruled. Even if it does not, 
if the producer is to be the sovereign of the next 
decade and we are to hear more of the pattern and 
less of the personality, the children of Ellen Terry 
will be in the forefront of that change. Even by 
those who never knew her she cannot be forgotten. 


[Mr. Brown’s notices of current plays are held over till next 
] 


ART 


ANTIQUES AT OLYMPIA 


EFORE visiting this Exhibition organized by 
Be« Daily Telegraph, the huge building recently 

associated with boxing matches, a horse show, 
and an exhibition of chocolate and confectionery had 
not seemed to be a good setting for an elaborate and 
comprehensive collection of antique art. In the event, 
however, one’s eyes were not distracted by iron 
girders end the ugliness of that huge immense glass 
tunnel, but were led down highly coloured vistas and 
were Leld here, there and everywhere by individuai 
beauties. The Exhibition is thoroughly representative 
of the antique trades as practised in England to-dry : 
there is a certain amount of showy rubbish, but the 
wonder is how marvellously much has been brought 
together that is fine and rare. 

This Exhibition is the first of its kind that has 
been held, and it amply serves several purposes. 
Commercially, it must mark a climax in the 
latter-day popularity of old furniture and house- 
hold goods; for which, except in the case of 
a small proportion of loaned exhibits, fantastic 
prices are being asked; it shows how sadly our 
more ancient houses are being denuded of 
their possessions; it informs connoisseurs of fur- 
titure that there are in existence treasures such as the 
most devoted student of the national collection at 
South Kensington had never dreamed of. In such 
a embarrassment of riches it is difficult to choose 
subjects for particular mention. Stands of varying 
excellence fill the body of the hall, while at the west 
md there are a series of period rooms arranged by 
Messrs. Keeble, Acton Surgey, White Allom and 
others which are extremely beautiful. The first of 
these is a Gothic room panelled with intricate, honey- 
coloured linen-fold with a splendid stone fire-place 
oly recently discovered beneath plaster in a house 
near Tattershall Castle. The furniture of this room is 
fichly appropriate: there is a magnificent sixteenth- 
century credence, showing French and probably Bur- 
gundian detail in the carving as well as English, a 
particularly fine armchair, an early Gothic desk with 
cupboards at the back of it, and a notable piece of 

ish tapestry. Such a room must ever have the 
aspect of a museum, a place to be enjoyed as a show 
tather than to be lived in, and it excellently illus- 
tates the distinction between the beauty that appeals 
to the eye and the brain and the beauty that comforts 

heart and is more comfortably domestic. An 
tlaborate but at the same time more “ liveable ” 
foom is the very richly ornamented specimen, panelled 
M pine in the reign of Charles II, painted in green 
aid silver, and brought from Eyrecourt Castle in 
Ireland. This belongs to a period when craftsmanship 
had become delicate and sophisticated, but before the 

of ornament had outrun the bounds of discretion. 

The beholder may enjoy all these dignified riches, 
and may then turn to some stand on which are dis- 


played specimens of the most slender eighteenth-cen- 
tury mahogany; but these have not the historical, 
national and sentimental value of that splendid oak, 
those sedate if sombre interiors, those gorgeous chairs 
and cupboards of Elizabeth’s time. Most of these 
treasures are offered for sale, and while the exhibi- 
tion was apt in any case to put an enhanced price 
upon objects deemed worthy of inclusion at Olympia, 
and while that building may be regarded temporarily 
in the guise of a trap to catch rich Americans, it is 
increasingly obvious that good antiques are now being 
lifted almost daily higher and higher beyond the reach 
of any but very wealthy collectors. Indeed, the prices 
asked are in some instances prodigious. The oak 
court cupboard shown in the James I room is 
probably the best one in existence, but its price of 
43,000 is grotesquely artificial; just as £650 for 
a miniature bureau of walnut wood is quite absurd. 
It should be noted in passing, however, that these 
sums do not involve exorbitant profits for the dealers 
who ask them: they in their turn only seek for a fair 
margin over the huge sums they have invested. 

In other parts of the Exhibition there are some 
magnificent specimens of china, pewter, books, 
carpets and tapestry, which have been lent by 
various people, while one of the most interesting 
rooms is filled by Mr. Evan-Thomas’s astonishing 
collection of ‘‘ treen,’’ that is, articles of household 
use made of wood during the sixteenth, seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Among the silver that has 
been lent are a jug and ewer from Lord Desborough, 
made by Benvenuto Cellini, and a delightful little 
doll’s dinner service, with cut glass goblets, no bigger 
than a little finger nail. There are, indeed, collect- 
able objects of almost every description, including 
even a considerable section devoted to postage 
stamps. 

Coming to the loaned pictures, not all of which 
are of special merit, there is one closely guarded 
work for which alone it is worth going to Olympia 
from far. No amount of talk regarding the vast 
price of £175,000 paid for that incomparable Madonna 
can vulgarize it. This little picture—it is 30} x 22 
inches in size—is generally known as the Cowper 
Madonna, painted by Raphael in 1508, and was 
originally brought from Florence by the third Earl 
Cowper in 1780. Its greatest beauties are, perhaps, 
not immediately apparent. It must be regarded again 
and again. The Child sits looking out of the picture 
upon a cushion on the lap of the Virgin who gazes 
down upon Him. Looked at as a mere pattern in 
lovely colour upon the panel it is a thing of exquisite 
beauty, but here too is that other beauty of meaning. 
We must return from all the other splendours so 
admirably arranged in the Exhibition to look once 
more upon this noblest of all the works of art collected 
there. BL 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—126 
Set By CLENNELL WILKINSON 


A. We offer a First Prise of Two Guineas and 
a Second Prise of Half a Guinea for a list of the three 
most notable dreams recorded in literature or history 
—notable, that is to say, for their literary merits, or 
for the effects they produced, or—best of all—for 
both. The three should be placed in order of merit. 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 


" Second Prize of Half a Guinea for @ poem in the 


manner of Robert Herrick, addressed by a modern 
swain to his flapper. Competitors should forget .that 
Herrick was a parson, and think of him rather as an 
enthusiastic motor-cyclist, aged 22; while Julia 


smokes cigarettes and has an Eton crop. 
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RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week: LITERARY 126a, 
or LITERARY 126s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Tuesday, August 7, 1928. The results will be 
announced in the issue of August 11. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 124 
Set sy Bonun LyNncH 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for an article (of got 
more than 300 words) supposed to have been con- 
tributed to a country Parish Magazine by the vicar, 
mentioning in detail the Social held on the 18th ultimo, 
and the gift of the new brass eagle lectern by the rich, 
influential, and hitherto parsimonious parishioner, 
regarding whose commercial integrity doubts have 
been felt. 


B. We offer a First Prise of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a four-lined epitaph 
on Alfred Pennystough, the pronunciation of whose 
name may be left to the competitor’s discretion. 


REPORT FROM MR. LYNCH 


124A. The result of this competition was disap- 
pointing. For the most part the entries fell into two 
classes: those by people who believed that the vicar 
would address his flock in the pages of the Parish 
Magazine in precisely the same terms as he would 
exhort them from the pulpit; and those in which the 
account of the village Social is well counterfeited but 
in which the reference to the rich parishioner fails to 
be remotely plausible. Too large a proportion of com- 
petitors bowed to an old musc-hall tradition, by 
giving the gentleman a Jewish name and leaving it at 
that. Bébé, for example, led off with an excellent 
account of the Social in just the right spirit, but she 
tripped badly over the lectern; Ophelia’s vicar 
pleasantly reminded us that there was nothing much 
‘‘ wrong at heart with our modern virginibus pueris- 
que,”’ while Non Omnia pointed out that it was “* our 
duty to increase, as it were, the number of sheep in 
the vineyard.”” This, together with his later reference 
to the giver of the lectern, ‘‘ whose benevolence we 
have long suspected,’ might have won him a prize 
if only he had omitted a somewhat laboured joke 
about the weight of a cake made by a Mrs, Altuff. 
Others were very convincing in the choice of songs 
and games, and the refreshments so “ kindly pro- 
vided by the Misses M. and N. Barton,’’ and the 
amounts of money collected were authentic and not 
unduly caricatured. H. C. M. aptly remembered to 
add a note about choir practices. Charles Moore was 
right to particularize the sort of eagle ‘‘ common in 
the Holy Land,’’ and James Hall’s suggestive treat- 
ment of the rich parishioner was as adroit as Lester 
Ralph’s. That usually successful competitor was to 
be trusted to follow his vicar’s style with almost 
deadly fidelity down to the split infinitive, but surely 
that good man would not have trounced his curate 
in public print? I recommend his entry for the Second 
Prize; unfortunately there is no room to print it. The 
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First should go to John Amberley, whose article fings 
the truest balance. 


FIRST PRIZE 

Dear Friends, 

The Social on 18th last was a great success_ 
due mainly to yourselves. As an old Army man | 
appreciate organization. Your team work way 
ee and reflects great credit on the headquarters 
staff, 

The ladies’ committee worked like Trojans 
provide us with a most enjoyable meal, and th 
entertainment that followed proved that we n 
some promising singers and other talented folk among 
our people. 

I’m a plain man with little knowledge of Music, 
but I feel that Janet James should one day astonish 
us by becoming a good singer—but it will mean harj 
work. Her brother Ronald did well also with his 
recitations, which included Horatius and his swim 
across the Tiber (I remember learning that at school}, 

Our quartette were good, but they must learn jp 
be confident and get off with the pistol. 

The rollicking Devon songs of Mr. Tibbs and Miss 
Clara Clear’s ‘ Little Brown Owl’ were thoro 
enjoyed and vociferously cheered. Jimmie Spoone 
recited ‘ The Green Eye of the little Yellow God’ very 
capably, and I’m sure we were all thrilled. 

Dancing and games concluded the programme, and 
I’m sure that our evening has done a lot to promote 
good fellowship amongst us. 


A very magnificent brass lectern has been pre 
sented to us in place of the old oak one which w 
have known for so very many years. 

We have to thank Mr. Jasper Montague for this 
most unexpected and handsome gift. Let w 
remember him in our prayers and hope that, in th 
words of the old Latin writer, he will one day be able 
to say ‘‘ Exegi monumentum @re perennius,’’ which 
I will translate as ‘‘ I have built up a monument more 
permanent than brass.’’ Joun AMBERLEY 


1248. The competition for the epitaph wa 
prolific. In this form, when we remember the lady 
with her daughters who died from drinking 
Cheltenham waters, and other classics, we should 
bear in mind that the probabilities are fairly elastic 
It was odd, therefore, to observe how little daring 
was displayed. Marks also were to be given for 
judicious play upon the name: so that Issachar’s 

Gentle stranger passing here 
Heave no sigh and shed no tear; 
Fourscore years were long enough 
Life for Alfred Pennystough. 
while likely enough, lacks crispness. Gordon Davist 
was neat, but less likely, with 
Here rests at last poor Alfred Pennystough, 
From his shrewd spouse as well as his plough. 


When she was told he had not left enough 
To cut up well his widow cut up rough. 


Here lies the body of Alfred Pennystough, 

Killed by the mill he worked hard to bring grist to 
was a well-accentuated opening by Lester Ralph. | 
recommend that prizes be awarded to Percy Lee and 
G. M. Graham respectively, though I deplore the 
spelling of the former’s last syllable. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Here Alfred Pennystough doth lie at rest, 
By rich men honoured, by the needy blest. 
His saintly life has given proof enough 
That heart of gold may beat in Penny stuff. 
Percy 
SECOND PRIZE 
Wayfarer, of your kindly thoughts, give one 
To Alfred Pennystough whose race is run. 
And, if you find you can’t pronounce my surname, 
Just hunt my widow up and ask her = —i 
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BACK NUMBERS—LXXXIII 


N one of the obituary notices of Ellen Terry, I 
| ix a sentence which takes the reader straight 

back to the palmy days of the British drama and 
of George Augustus Sala and Clement Scott—a 
sentence informing us that W. G. Wills was ‘‘ the 
truest dramatic poet we have had since Shakespeare.” 
| make no apology for reconsideration of a writer 

moted, on anonymous but obviously respectable 
authority, to that dizzy eminence. Leaving out of 
account the immediate successors of Shakespeare, we 
have had poetic drama from Shelley, from Darley, 
from Robert Landor and his greater brother, from 
Tennyson, Browning and Swinburne, from Mr. 
Yeats, from other living poets whose names leap to 
memory. The man who surpassed all these must 
have been a man of rare poetic and dramatic genius. 
How is it that the world has forgotten him, or remem- 
bers him only as a contriver of opportunities for 
Henry Irving and Ellen Terry? 


* 
* * 


Wills has another claim, which has been allowed, 
though without acknowledgment of his authorship. 
He wrote the words of ‘ I’ll Sing Thee Songs of 
Araby,’ and those words are familiar enough; but 
not one of ten persons who know them can recall the 
name of their writer. Hack writer for the Lyceum: 
that is the Wills known to most people, and those of 
an older generation. But ‘‘ the truest dramatic poet 
we have had since Shakespeare ’’ was, all the same, 
aremarkable figure in his day. He had, from a good 
distance, very much the look of a man of genius, old 
style. In the ’sixties, ’seventies and ’eighties, quite 
a large number of people were aware of a very 
unkempt, often grossly unwashed, Bohemian creature 
who carried on, in a Fulham studio infested with cats, 
monkeys and beggars, the arts of painting and 
dramatic poetry. Stories about him abounded, 
especially stories of his absence of mind. His father, 
James Wills, an Irish clergyman, who had himself 
enjoyed a considerable literary reputation, was the 
actual hero of the anecdote about the man who put 
an egg in his pocket and hard-boiled his watch, W. 
G. Wills constantly did things only a little less pre- 
posterous. He was always inviting friends to dinner 
and going to their houses for his on the evening they 
came to his studio. He was always forgetting the 
names of old friends, calling famous persons by the 
names of those whom they detested, speaking 
thoughts that should be private to the company. 
Royalty, interested in his painting, commanded his 
presence, but he pleaded a previous engagement 
which turned out to be with royalty, and to have 
been made by the very same command. He bor- 
towed his own money, and gave away that which 
belonged to others in the belief it was his own. And 
$0 on, and so forth. 


Dreamer, adventurer, child and sloven, he answered 
well enough, at long range, to the conventional idea 
ofa man of genius. Only, the genius was not in 
im. Some instinct for the theatre he had, for he 
learned nothing from his experience of it, rarely 
attending rehearsals of his own plays and’ never a 
first-night of any of them, and knowing very little of 
dramatic literature in general. He knew how to 


sketch a character, usually in defiance of history, 
Which would take the popular imagination, ‘and how 
tc devise a situation that would give scope for melo- 
dramatic or sentimental acting. Of literary style he 
Was incapable, wallowing in high-flown clichés and 
the debased archaic phrases supposed to be Shake- 


spearean. He never revised his manuscripts, saw 
to the printing of but two or three of his many plays, 
and was quite content that most of them should exist 
only in prompt copies with whatever alterations the 
Lyceum chose to make. 
* * 


Once he did produce a presumably finished 
composition in verse, an epic, which was reviewed 
at length by his cousin, Oscar Wilde, and taken 
fairly seriously by some other men of letters. 
It was called ‘ Melchior,’ and was dedicated to 
Browning. I looked into it once, a good many 
years ago, and can remember nothing of what 
little I read except that the blank verse, never 
technically good, had no _ occasional resounding 
phrase. His novels may have been more carefully 
fashioned that his dramas, but I have never so 
much as seen a copy of one or met anyone who had 
read them, and cannot make even a report at second 
hand. It is at second hand that I advance ‘ Medea 
in Corinth’ to the highest place among his earlier 
and better dramas; but is it conceivable that Wills, 
with his facile emotionalism and _ romantically 
commonplace style, can have dealt aright with so 
great a subject? 

* 


One thing must be allowed. However much his 
‘Charles I’ may have deserved the sharp things 
said by the Saturpay in 1872, when it trounced him 
for a buffoon’s treatment of Oliver Cromwell, and 
however unscrupulous he may have been in the 
provision of words for the scenario thrust on him by 
Wilson Barrett, he did a good piece of theatrical 
adaptation in ‘ Olivia.’ The literary good breed- 
ing of Goldsmith he, of course, could not reproduce; 
but he made out of ‘ The Vicar of Wakefield’ an 
actable piece which, with Ellen Terry in it, seems 
to have given a great deal of pleasure to playgoers 
quite capable of detecting maltreatment of the 
original material. For the rest, it seems better to 
think of ‘“‘the truest dramatic since 
Shakespeare”? as an oddity, a character, belonging 
to a period when to be a sloven in life and work was 
thought half-way to being a man of genius. 


Irish, of that Ireland into which Mr. Yeats and 
A. E. and Synge had not been born, he was for all his 
idiosyncrasy in some ways typical of the old-style 
Irish literary adventurer, and may be granted his 
vague place in the shambling procession headed by 
William Maginn. He had the usual shiftlessness, 
fluency, sentimentality, contentment with effect where 
the artist seeks achievement. ‘‘Essentially untrue 
to history, as well as mistaken in point of literary 
art,”” said the SaturDay with a severity which seems 
rather misplaced towards an easy-going, squalid, 
kindly creature with after all a certain amount of 
talent but with no serious artistic ambition. Westland 
Marston, who once worked with him, was a much 
more careful and estimable writer, but if we regard 
Wills as simply the means of giving Irving and 
Ellen Terry certain opportunities we shall be 
disposed to gentleness. It was not very nice of him 
to write a comic part for Cromwell, but then it was 
not very nice of the Lyceum to arrange that the 
actor playing Cromwell should also appear as Mr. 
Tarazacum Twitters in the farce that followed. Wills 
was of his age, and it was not an age that expected 
veracity nor intellectual distinction in dramatic 
literature. Its comedies and farces it filched from the 
French; its tragedies were without an idea when they | 
were actable, or were written by poets with a deliberate 
indifference to the stage. STer. 
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REVIEWS 


MR. SASSOON AT PAUSE 
By T. EARLE WELBY 


The Heart’s Journey. By Siegfried Sassoon. 
Heinemann. 3s. 6d. 


jp hare slim volume tells us what we know well 
enough already, that Mr. Siegfried Sassoon is a 
poet; it does not tell us what by this time of day we 
might reasonably expect to learn, whether he is a 
poet needing a violent stimulus from without or one 
who merely found in the war and the ignominies of 
the peace a passing opportunity for a talent 
independent of such stimulus. He has arrived, and 
not merely through the lapse of a few years, at a 
dangerous stage. His admirable anger against a 
particular set of follies and complacencies has 
naturally enough burned itself out. He can revive it 
for a moment now and then, and we have it in the 
lines on the new Menin Gate : 

Here was the world’s worst wound. And here with pride, 

‘* Their name liveth for ever,”’ the Gateway claims. 

Was ever an immolation so belied 

As these intolerably nameless names? 

Well might the Dead who struggled in the slime 

Rise and deride this sepulchre of crime. 
But if Love's not Time’s fool, Hate is. At least, Mr. 
Sassoon cannot continue indefinitely to use a past 
opportunity unless he discovers the permanent 
springs of all those stupidities and vulgarities. Some 
of his best work has been gathered together in a 
volume entitled, ‘ Satirical Poems’: is he in the full 
sense a satirical poet, to whom chance gave material 
in 1914-18, but who will find it everywhere and 
always, or is he a poet who was deflected by an 
extreme transient provocation and whose future is in 
dealing with quite other material? That he can react in- 
stantly and vehemently to the goad we all know; can 
he respond finely to normal experiences and to that 
beauty ‘* whose action is no stronger than a flower’’? 

I ask these questions without expectation of being 
able to answer them. In ‘ The Heart’s Journey,’ 
Mr. Sassoon seems to be at pause. All the same, 
there are in this volume some tentative movements 
towards things which Mr. Sassoon has not much 
sought in the past, and these reachings out are the 
more promising for a certain timidity. The man who 
has had his successes with the Muse is apt to be as 
intolerable as the man who has had his successes 
with women; and it is a relief to find Mr. Sassoon 
turning, so far as he does turn, to new subjects or 
moods with so much less than the assurance that 
might have been feared. To be sure, there is here 
and there a note of assertiveness : 


In me the cave-man clasps the seer, 

And garlanded Apollo goes 

Chanting to Abraham’s deaf ear ; 

In me the tiger sniffs the rose. 

Look in my heart, kind friends, and tremble, 
Since there your elements assemble. 


We have heard that kind of thing before, and it is 
no more convincing than the Tennysonian pro- 
fessional boast about the poet being dowered with the 
love of love, the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, etc., 
or than Sir William Watson’s servility and arrogance 
on behalf of mankind in ‘‘ magnificent out of the dust 
we came and abject from the spheres.’? The great 
poets in whom the elements were indeed so mingled 
took the mixture with more simplicity, as may be 
seen for the looking in Villon, in Verlaine, in Burns. 
But, for the most part, it is not as garlanded Apollo 
with an incongruous travelling companion or as the 
tiger in the garden that Mr. Sassoon here presents 
himself. 

In truth, and it is of good augury, he here not so 
much presents himself as allows himself to be over- 


looked in his slightly hesitant, so far not very richly 
rewarded, approaches to gentle things. 
Song, be my soul; set forth the fairest part 
Of all that moved harmonious through my heart; 
And gather me to your arms; for we must go 
To childhood’s garden when the moon is low, 
And over the leaf-shadow-latticed grass 
The whispering wraiths of my dead selves repass, 
A Midnight Interior ’ we find him praying; 
O inwardness of trust,—intelligence,— 
Release my soul through every door of sense : 
Give me new sight; O grant me strength to find 
From lamp and flower simplicity of mind. 
And again: 

Watch with me, inward solemn influence, 

Invisible, intangible, unkenned ; 

Wind of the darkness that shall bear me hence; 

O life within my life, flame within flame, 

Who mak’st me one with song that has no end, 

And with that stillness whence my spirit came. 
He has this thanksgiving : 

Heart’s miracle of inward light, 

‘What powers unknown have sown your seed 

And your perfections freed? ... 

O flower within me wondrous white, 

I know you only as my need 

And my unsealéd sight. 

With some new wistful moods Mr. Sassoon’s style 
has acquired here and there a tinge new to it, and it 
is amusing to find in one stanza by this decidedly 
Georgian poet a faint echo of Mr. Yeats, in another 
piece a movement like that of a poem, also with the 
wind as subject, by Mr. Symons. But Mr. Sassoon 
is no mere imitator. Merely, in this pause in his 
evolution, he is listening to the voice within him and 
to those other voices, as that of Vaughan, on whom, 
surprisingly, he has a poem. We need not look for 
the emergence of Mr. Sassoon the Silurist; myself, I 
do not know what to look for; but there are here 
possibilities which three or four years ago would have 
been improbabilities. And meanwhile one may take 
into the memory this little poem : 

What you are I cannot say; 
Only this I know full well— 
When I touched your face to-day 
Drifts of blossom flushed and fell. 
Whence you came I cannot tell ; 
Only—with your joy you start 
Chime on chime from bell on bell 
In the cloisters of my heart. 

The solemnity of a discussion of the innermost 
ideas of Meredith was once destroyed by a man who 
would quote his most lucid and human briefer lyrics. 
Let this perhaps too brow-furrowing speculation on 
the future of Mr. Sassoon end with that happy trifle 
It has happened often enough that posterity has 
cherished a writer of verse for the slight things 
which contemporary pundits passed by, and it may 
quite well be that Mr. Sassoon will survive by 
virtue of some idle, frail thing. It is right to honour, 
as Mr. Sassoon does in an indignant piece, what 
Francis Thompson would have called crested and 
prevailing names; only, the most highly crested are 
not always the most prevailing. 

The tumult and the shouting dies, 
The Captains and the Kings depart; 
Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 
A broken and a contrite art. 


So to speak. 


In 


MODERN MAINE” 


A Survey of Socialism. By F. J. C. Heart 
shaw. Macmillan. I5s. 


A Shaw, Hearnshaw; and it is a singularly 
fortunate coincidence that Professor Hearnshaw's 
survey of socialism for the intelligent man shoul 
be published within the same month as Shaws 
‘Guide’ for the intelligent woman. For there § 
perhaps no more erudite and certainly no more 
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militant a critic of socialism at the present day than 
Professor Hearnshaw. His two earlier works, 
‘Democracy at the Crossways’ and ‘ Democracy and 
Labour,’ have already gained him recognition as a 
critic of great power. In this work he brings all his 
jearning to bear in an attack upon the cardinal dogmas 
of the Labour Party. 

Professor Hearnshaw has with justice been called 
“the modern Maine.” Like Maine he believes that 
some kind of aristocracy is essential to real progress ; 
like Maine his study of history convinces him that 
democracy is a fragile form of government, difficult 
to maintain, and easily likely to result in mediocrity 
and stagnation. But whereas Maine in ‘ Popular 
Government’ attacked the foundations of Benthamism, 
Professor Hearnshaw, writing for an age obsessed 
with a different error, directs his attack to the 
foundations of that faith of which Marx is the 
universally acknowledged prophet. An able German 
economist has recently remarked that: 


Socialism is the keyword of the day. The masses hang 
upon it; it engrosses the thoughts and feelings of everyone; 
it gives to the age its distinctive character. History, over that 
section in which it treats of the period wherein we are living, 
will place the words—the Era of Socialism. 


It is interesting to reflect that the antithetical d 
of individualism similarly dominated the first half 
of the last century and gave to it its distinctive 
character; and that from the middle of the century 
there has not been lacking a series of critics— 
Maine, Lecky, James Stephen, and now Hearnshaw 
—who have refused to be dominated by one or other 
of these aberrations of the democratic experiment. 
But from the nature of the case each of these has 
failed to receive the general honour of his generation. 
Professor Hearnshaw’s ‘ Survey’ falls naturally 
into three parts. He first analyses the nature of 
socialism; then he presents a masterly sketch of its 
history; and lastly he attempts a criticism. The 
first part is a plea for clear thinking and is a 
vigorous attack on those “‘ intellectuals’? who are 
so often content to profess and call themselves 
socialists on the most vapid of definitions tinged 
with the most amiable of sentiments. By an 
analysis of the writings of its leading exponents 
Professor Hearnshaw comes to the conclusion that 
socialism implies three things: in the political sphere 
subordination of the individual to social needs; in 
the social sphere the equalizing of human conditions; 
in the economic sphere the entire elimination of 
private enterprise, private ownership, and com- 
petition. In one of the most original sections of 
the book he sharply distinguishes socialism from 
collectivism. ‘‘ The extension of public enterprise 
is not in itself socialism ; what is essentially socialistic 
is the extinction of private enterprise’’; and he 


' accuses the socialists—particularly Shaw and the 


Webbs—of gratuitously slurring the distinction in 
their effort to gain converts. 

After having traced out the historical evolution of 
the leading socialist ideas, Professor Hearnshaw turns 
to a criticism of this new religion. He admits candidlv 
its stimulus to reform; its passionate appeal; and 
its just emphasis on the influence of environment. 
But having done this he points with admirable vigour 
its social, intellectual, and practical defects. He 
riddles its economic presuppositions derived from 
Marx, and reveals the menace to production, to 
Politics, and to liberty involved in the socialist 
Sospel as it is now being presented to us in the 
gentle pleadings of Mr. MacDonald at garden 


parties, and in the passionate denunciations of 
Mr. Cook at the pitheads. 

This is a notable book; an expression for the 
Present day of a great English tradition; and it is 
essential that its teaching shall be driven home and 


that the socialists shall not be allowed to pass the 
challenge by. 


THE HERO AS REVEALER 


Things to Come. By John Middleton Murry. 
Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d. 


M R. MURRY, as his readers know, has come 
to find the one hopeful answer to the pressing 
problems of our civilization in an apprehension of 
religious truth such as our Hellenic age can under- 
stand. Religion is not a demonstrable dogma but 
essentially an intuition mediated to us by revealing 
spirits. These he calls the heroes of humanity. 
The root of war is the passion and credulity 
generated by crowd-suggestions: but this scepticism 
of the rationalist is not, as it sometimes seems, the only 
alternative. The hope of the world, so these essays 
argue, is the rebirth of individuality. We must 
learn again how to win our souls, recognizing that 
this is at heart a religious question. If we would 
know what man really is, we must ask what he has 
it in him to become. Man is what the saints and 
heroes are. The pathway to the renaissance of 
religion is thus, for Mr. Murry, a new psychology— 
a constructive study of the intuitions of these heroic 
and revealing spirits (in whom the idea of man is 
most fully realized) who have most truly experienced 
reality; who, because they have achieved their 
own souls, speak to our souls and reveal life to us. 
‘*I am a great worshipper of heroes and the 
greatest of my heroes is Jesus.’’ All that is most 
fruitful and constructive in the author’s outlook is 
the result of this. The other ‘‘ heroes ’’ are mainly 
Keats and Shakespeare. The writer being a 
professional humanist, there is a danger—though 
this was far less obvious in his life of Christ 
previously published—that he should overlook the 
Jewish background and portray Christ as Himself a 
humanist. That He never was: He was. a Jew. 
Yet all history, as Croce says, is contemporary 
history. Whatever manifestation of spirit is real, is 
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also and by that act eternal. When we read the story 
of a great man—his acts, his attitudes and achieve- 
ments—we learn, it is true, something about him— 
the quality of character (as we call it) which thus 
expresses itself in speech and action. But also we 
learn something more important. We know that 
we are really in the presence of something which 
is eternally significant in the nature of reality 
itself. That comes forth and meets us in him 
which we know to have the meaning of life within 
it: life, as we say, means more to us ever after- 
wards. Socrates, St. Francis, Captain Oates, 
Shakespeare, Phidias, Lucretius, or any other list 
we choose to make—these are spirits in whom the 
truth confronts us, the truth about the world and 
our. life within it. Historically conditioned as they 
were, bound by the categories and conventions, the 
particular tasks and aims and opportunities of their 
own environment in space and time, they are yet 
universal and contemporary. In them truth speaks 
with us face to face in a language which we know 
to be our own, though we have often forgotten how 
to frame it, and across the centuries spirit calls to 
spirit. Here reality is disclosed to us, realized in 
a personal experience. This is the attribute of all 
great art. That breaks through upon us which we 
acclaim as giving life to true worth and significance. 
To say that the meaning of life resides in ‘‘ values ”’ 
is but a threadbare academic cliché: ‘‘ values ’’ are 
not, save as persons realize them. What gives a man, 
then, his place in history and his power over later 
generations is not the number of things he has 
achieved but the quality of his experience. In that 
quality life itself is, and we know we are in the 
presence of the eternal. 

Mr. Murry’s thoughts are not easy to grasp exactly. 
There is a good deal which leaves one still protest- 
ing. But it is a sincere and stimulating book, very 
well worth reading, which a distinguished style makes 
a pleasure. F. R. B. 


ON SAFARI 


A Game Ranger on Safari. By A. Blayney 
Percival. Nisbet. 15s. 

Savage Abyssinia. By James E. Baum. Cassell. 
12s. 6d. 


Mt A. BLAYNEY PERCIVAL has been a great 
hunter in his time; but he has also been a 
guardian of game reserves, and’killing for the sake of 
killing does not interest him: ‘‘ Live animals of every 
kind are far more interesting than dead.’’ For 
instance, he has bagged only fifty lions in his whole 
career in East Africa, though he might have had 
hundreds. He has no patience with modern methods 
of slaughter. The idea of shooting game from a 
motor-car, for instance, revolts him: 


To pursue game in a motor is worse than unsportsmanlike, 
depriving the animals of the chance of life any fair-minded 
man would give them. I cannot trust myself to write more 
on a nauseating topic. . » « 


That, no doubt, is the true sporting point of view; 
but the possibilities of the motor-car for purposes of 
photography, and especially of motion-pictures, must 
not be overlooked. 

Anyone who has read ‘A Game Ranger’s Note- 
book,’ by the same author, will expect some good 
stories of big game here and will not be disappointed. 
On one occasion Mr. Percival watched a prolonged 
battle between a kongoni cow and three jackals, and 
it was only when he had shot one of the latter and 
driven the others off that he discovered the object of 
the struggle to be a newly-born kongoni calf which 
the jackals had already injured past recovery. He 


has little to say in defence of jackals. Their numbers 
have decreased very much lately, owing to the dis. 
temper epidemic, and Mr. Percival doubts whether 
anyone will regret it, except possibly the members 
of the Nairobi hunt. Of the amazing vitality of lions, 
the wayward temper of the rhino and the abominable 
habits of baboons he has much to say. His } 

experience and cautious judgment make his opinions 
valuable on any subject he chooses to discuss. For 
instance, he definitely takes the side of those who 
hold that baboons can not only throw stones, but aim: 
he has seen them do it. As to the belief, so widely 
held among natives, that baboons will ravish women, 
he reserves judgment, only remarking from his own 
experience : ‘‘ Baboon and chimpanzee alike are afraid 


of men, but they discriminate between the sexes, and 


display perfect fearlessness of the women: I have 
known women to be badly mauled by them, but 
express no opinion as to the motive for attack.” 
On the pleasanter topic of the alleged power of the 
human eye he has been at particular pains to collect 
and record observations. He arrives at the conclusion 
that the sensation of being watched, which even human 
beings are sometimes conscious of, is much more 
developed in wild animals. Fix your gaze on any 
solitary animal, he says, and it will at once become 
restless and move off. But it is not a trustworth 
weapon against angry lions. The book is full of this 
kind of animal lore, put together in Mr. Percival’s 
usual artless, almost casual style, and valuable for its 
matter rather than its manner. And it contains enough 
exciting stories of the chase to make it as fascinating 
for the sportsman as for the student of natural history. 
Writing primarily for an American public, Mr. Baum 
has thought it necessary to give lengthy descriptions of 
Abyssinia, its politics and its rulers, which encroach 
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sadly upon his space. But if it is with something of 
the air of a Marco Polo that he moves through districts 
where scores of British and other travellers must have 

sed before, he also differs from most of his pre- 
decessors in possessing that pleasant gift, apparently 
almost universal among American travellers, of lively 
descriptive writing. The story of how he and his 
colleagues from the Chicago Field Museum of Natural 
History penetrated into the very heart of this wild 
country, collecting their specimens, and finally return- 
ing triumphant with all the material for two splendid 
“habitat groups ’’ of those rare animals, the Buxton 
Kudu and the Walia Ibex, could hardly have been 
better told. The pursuit of the ibex in the north is 
particularly well described, and, for its sake, we easily 
forgive Mr. Baum his political dissertations. The 
party travelled two thousand miles in the course of its 
seven months’ tour; they collected over three thousand 
specimens, and seem to have thoroughly deserved their 
success. 


LOOKING BACKWARD 


A Short History of Civilization. By Lynn 
Thorndike. Murray. 21s. 


ROFESSOR THORNDIKE’S work is not only 
the outcome of a two-years’ university course on 
the history of civilization, following a long experience 
as a teacher of classical and modern history, it is 
obviously founded on first-hand acquaintance with the 
documents and monuments on which our knowledge 
of the past depends, it is informed with a deep sense 
of the value of beauty, and it is enlivened by a pretty 
wit and a constant revaluation of accepted generaliza- 
tions and opinions. The fact that it is written 
primarily for an American public of students, to whom 
European conditions have to be explained at some 
length, does not detract from its value—a large pro- 
portion of English students sharé that disability. It 
is illustrated by a hundred maps and photographs, 
the latter a trifle small for comfort, and the index is 
well compiled and reasonably full. 
To cover the story of human development in 560 
peees requires a very thorough scheme. The work 
divided into eight books: prehistoric and primitive, 
ancient civilization in the Near East, classical civiliza- 
tion, and the civilization of the Far East, carry on the 
story to the Middle Ages. The author’s outlook on 
life and literature is independent, and he is a trust- 
worthy exponent of modern criticism and research. 
The books dealing with medieval civilization in the 
Near East and in Western Europe are to our mind the 
Most valuable in the book, as might indeed have been 
expected from Dr. Thorndike’s previous work; if any 
chapter is to be singled out, that on Medieval Art 
evidences first-hand appreciation. In the books on 
Early Modern Times and the Present Civilization 
economics and science play a greater part; religion, 
sea power, capital, are studied in their broad relation 
to human progress. The writing is, as we have indi- 
cated, free and unstilted, accurate in statement as far 
as generalizations permit, and enlivened by asides not 
without value, as when we are told “‘ there were hence- 
forth two branches of the Hapsburg family, the Aus- 
trian and the Spanish; they were thereby enabled to 
make twice as much trouble,” or as the comparison 
of the contents of a medicine man’s bag to a small 
boy’s pocket, ‘‘ only nastier.”” The position of modern 
Civilization after the war is described from a some- 
what detached attitude, in which the American point 
of view is not unduly prominent. In short, this book 
can be put with confidence in the hands of any student 
who is not making a special study of history as a trust- 
worthy compendium and guide. 


7 


THE CASE AGAINST THE CAVE MAN 


The Cave Man’s Legacy. By E. Hanb 
Hankin. Kegan Paul. 5s. 


is one of those entertaining, slap-dash, 
cock-sure, utterly unconvincing books on 
popular anthropology which apparently represent the 
latest attempt of some of the followers of that 
science to keep abreast with the times. It would 
probably have scored a great success in serial form 
in one of the illustrated dailies, 

What Dr. Hankin is apparently trying to prove 
is that our prehistoric ancestors were a savage 
and bloodthirsty people; that with the growth of 
intelligence, pugnacity, jealousy and other angry 
passions also increased; that cannibalism and human 
sacrifice were then universal customs; and that our 
ancestors ‘‘ descended to a depth of brutality and 
ferocity not met with among the anthropoid apes of 
to-day,’’ nor among the most degraded and back- 
ward savages. In order to prove this he will begin 
his chapters with lively and detailed descriptions of 
how monkeys behave in certain circumstances; and 
will then pass direct to Holy Writ, quoting 
freely from the Book of Genesis, which he 
gravely treats as though it were contemporary 
evidence for events in the time of Abraham. 
If Dr. Hankin was not born in Tennessee—and 
apparently he was not—there is no doubt that his 
spiritual home is there. Every page bristles with 
provocative statements. The author is continually 
quoting purely European habits as though they 
were the habits of the entire human race. He loves 
such sweeping statements as that it is ‘‘ only in 
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modern times’’ that we are ‘‘ beginning ’’ to be 
ashamed of war. He says that the only objection 
to football in the Middle Ages was that it kept 
young men from practising the arts of war, such 
as archery; but it would be just as easy to bring 
contemporary evidence against him to show that 
the main objection to football as played then was 
that it was too much like a war. All sorts of 
horrible, cannibalistic theories are deduced from the 
fact that people eat and drink at funerals, whereas 
we all know that they simply do it to keep up their 
spirits. Most of the ‘‘ urges” and “‘ upsurgings ”’ 
which Dr. Hankin finds so sinister in us are 
probably capable of equally simple explanations. 

One of the authorities quoted by Dr. Hankin is 
Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer. It seems that when 
Mr. Hueffer was a boy his favourite game was to 
sit in a tree and pretend that he was shooting 
pirates with his toy gun, sometimes at the rate of 
forty-five in an afternoon. Mr. Hueffer was not 
the only boy who has played that game. But 
Dr. Hankin, who had apparently never heard of it 
before, is on to it now like a flash. ‘‘ Notice,’ he 
exclaims triumphantly, ‘‘ that this pleasure was not 
due to love of adventure or of facing or over- 
coming dangers”: it was ‘‘ sheer, undiluted love 
of murder for its own sake.’? One gives up the 
argument in despair after that! 

Dr. Hankin, with his usual confidence, declares it 
to be ‘‘ highly probable ’’ that prehistoric man was 
less frank and direct in his speech than we are— 
that he hinted and beat about the bush, much as 
modern savages do. That, at any rate, is not a 
charge that can be brought against Dr. Hankin. 
He seems to have a constitutional objection to 
reservations of any kind. He will lay down the law 
about these obscure denizens of primeval forests 
with as much confidence as though he were discuss- 
ing a people of whom we really knew something. 
And from the point of view of style the result is 
excellent. It would be difficult to imagine any book 
on a scientific subject easier to read and under- 
stand than this is. 


THE RUINS OF ENGLISH OPERA 


Foundations of English Opera. A Study of 
Musical Drama in England during the 
Seventeenth Century. By E. J. Dent. 
Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 


the subject of Professor Dent’s 
book is accurately described in the title, and any- 
thing suggestive of dilapidation would be a poor 
advertisement, his survey is really among ruins. For 
English opera has never risen above the foundations 
laid by the authors of masques and plays with music 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and they 
have long been overgrown and hidden from view. 

Indeed, there is only one true opera, in the usually 
accepted sense of the word, discussed in the book, 
and that is Purcell’s ‘ Dido and A=neas,’ which was 
composed for amateur performance in a girls’ school. 
Mr. Dent very rightly insists upon the important part 
that amateurs have played in the musical history of 
England, and especially in the field of opera. Not 
the least important of these activities have been the 
revivals at Cambridge of ‘ The Magic Flute,’ which 
brought that work out of neglect, in this country, 
Handel’s ‘ Semele ’ and Purcell’s ‘ King Arthur’ and 
‘The Fairy Queen.’ But Mr. Dent has to confess 
at the end of his book that the musical plays of the 
seventeenth century are dead beyond revival on any 
commercial stage, and that they have passed out of 
the field of living art into that of archeology. 
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NEW FICTION 
By L. P. HArtTLey 


The Childermass, Section I. By Wyndham 
Lewis. Chatto and Windus. 8s. 6d. 


The Well of Loneliness. By Radclyffe Hall, 
Cape. I5s. 


ar is too exasperating, the way Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis trifles with his talent. ‘ The Childermass’ 
is the first instalment of a trilogy which has the 

of Judgment for its theme. An ambitious subject; 
but Mr. Lewis, all honour to him, never chooses sub. 
jects that are not ambitious and being a man of fine 
intellectual calibre generally justifies his choice. If 
any modern novelist is to write about the Day of 
Judgment, we thought on opening the book, why 
not he? He carries heavy enough guns, his mental 
vitality is inexhaustible; he has a tremendous range 
of knowledge and of interests, and such is the indiyj. 
duality of his mind he can make peculiarly his own 
everything that his thought touches. 

Let us say at once that many of these qualities are 
exhibited in ‘ The Childermass.’ It gives a sense of 
force, of movement and of grasp beyond any novel 
I have read for a long time; but the thing which is 
being grasped and the direction in which it is bei 
propelled remain obstinately obscure. Mr. Lewis 
writes on the further side of intelligibility; his work 
seems wilfully designed to flout articulateness; even 
his punctuation is a trap to trip the reader up. When, 
towards the end, we come upon a passage that is 
tolerably plain we get the measure of how little we 
have understood the rest. Much of the book is com 
posed of dialogue; informal dialogue between Satters 
and Pullman, two ordinary souls awaiting judgment, 
through whose eyes we envisage the sub-heavenly 
scene; and more formal arguments between the Bailiff, 
querulous and argumentative janissary of the celestial 
city, and the accredited spokesmen of a chosen band 
of souls, whose Greek names suggest that they repre- 
sent the ancient world. The tone of the dialogue is 
marked by disagreement and repartee; it is what 
children would call ‘‘ rude,’’ but it is not witty or 
convincing or eloquent, Here is a specimen. The 
Bailiff speaks : 


As you pop in the bath-salts or ram down the clutch it 
would be sacrilege to question the gift-horse in the mouth 
or look for catches in the hire-purchase system. If the 
average lot is cast in a paradise of exploded giants—on all 
hands they succumb like ninepins, and the effluviums of the 
decay of the splendid plunder fill you with an agreeable 
confusion, it is embarrassderschwah for-all—that is Kismet, 
and top-notch Kismet, at that! To pick brains has been 
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your expressive saxanglish tropology, and they grow bigger 
and bigger Pelion on Ossa one damned thing after another— 
[’m sure I don’t know where we shall end! What with the 
mountains instead of molehills, and still only moles to account 
for the mountain except for dead giants dropping like flies 
on Ossa, it’s a pell-mell magnification. That is magic, no 
one sees, it is the shaft that flieth by night. His love would 
have to be seen to be believed, else gasp is all one can do, gasp. 


“Gasp is all one can do,’’ that is true enough. 
One gets from the vast unintelligible bulk of ‘ The 
Childermass’’ a certain exhilaration—from the rich 
strange words that stream up into the mind’s 
penumbra (though the style is too adjectival) laden 
with associations, and a certain mental stimulus from 
the ideas, felt but not understood, that go racing by. 
From the intelligible remainder one gets the pleasure 
of unusual things succinctly said, of brave words 
forcefully handled, and (this is the beginning) an 
extraordinarily able description of a super-sensual 
scene. If we had more senses than we have, and the 
world more dimensions, its appearance and character 
might well be such as Mr. Wyndham Lewis paints 
them. It is, of course, unfair and impossible to judge 
an entire work from a fragment; but at present ‘ The 
Childermass,’ for all the intellectual nourishment it 

ives, is like a square meal awaiting a stomach and 
adigestion. Or ought we to say a stomach awaiting 
ameal? For the limitation of Mr. Lewis’s work is 
that it is too abstract, too mental; its variety of know- 
ledge and wealth of ideas are not fertilized by a cor- 
responding uprush of mood, temperament, and emotion. 

Had it a firmer anchor in the heart, it would not go 
drifting about so far above the head. 

Miss Radclyffe Hall calls her book a novel, but it is 
also a tract and an apologia, and it is not always easy 
to dissociate the artist’s intention from the propa- 
gandist’s. ‘ The Well of Loneliness’ is a study of 
abnormal relationships between women; Miss Rad- 
dyffe Hall insists on this throughout with the greatest 
frankness, and those to whom such a subject is 
abhorrent would do well to leave the book alone. 
Many tender, romantic and innocent friendships 
would turn to loathing and self-loathing did they 
for an instant see themselves in the mirror 
which Miss Radclyffe Hall so unflinchingly holds 
up to this tormented province of the human 
passions. The story is conceived in a mood 
of tragedy. Stephen, Gordon’s vigorous nature, 
impatient of repression, yearns to declare itself; her 
behaviour turns all eyes upon her and most people 
against her. The mostspainful part of the book (and 
in its way it is as painful as ‘ The American 
Tragedy ’) is the account of the persecution Stephen 
has to endure both from her own mother and from 
strangers. Stephen has many excellent qualities both 
of heart and head, though whether her sufferings 
would have cradled her into a first-rate novelist we 
take leave to doubt. Moreover the interest of her 
character is often subordinated to the predicament in 
which she finds herself and the special type she repre- 
sents. One’s instinct is to feel sorry for her; but it 
isnot enough for Miss Radclyffe Hall that one should 
feel sorry. She wants to justify her heroine and 
tehabilitate her in the eyes of the world. She demands 
justice as well as pity, and in her determination to 
put the case at its baldest she dots all the ‘‘ i’s ”’ and 
introduces erotic and sentimental passages which would 
have been better left out; they would confer little 

ur on the passion of love, even if it had been 
More conveniently housed. But inflated and senti- 
Mental and diffuse as it sometimes is, one cannot 

y the earnestness and sincerity which animate 
‘The Well of Loneliness.’ Perhaps the few beau- 
fiful lines spoken by Giovanni in ‘’Tis Pity She’s 
a Whore,’ would do more than do Miss Hall’s five- 
hundred fiery pages towards recommending an 
tlawful affection to public tolerance, but her appeal 
i a powerful one, and it is supported by passages 
of great force and beauty. 
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THE 
ENORMOUS ROOM 
E. E. Cummings 
* 


*Is one of the most impressive war books I have 
read. Here is none of the artificial stimulants 
of war; none of the ebb and flow of emotional 
reactions to the tide of victory or defeat... 
one staggers away from this book dazed bya 
whirl of conflicting emotions; indignation, pity, 
loathing, and a crushing feeling of helplessness.’ 
Daily News 
With an introduction by Robert Graves 
7s. 6d. net 


THE 


STRANGE NECESSITY 
Rebecca West 
She has gifts of wit and rhetoric of a kind that 
no other living writer possesses. ... In her new 
book, she sets out with the object of expounding 
her theory of the function of art, and she 
attempts to expound it in terms of her opinions 
mainly on contemporary writers.’ 
Robert Lynd in the Daily News 
10s. 6d. net 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Lord Haig. By Sir George Arthur. Heinemann. 6s. 

THIS is an admirable and timely, though slight, biographical 
sketch of our great soldier. It is based on intimate personal 
knowledge and general information rather than on _ official 
documents, and it portrays Lord Haig as he stands out in the 
memory of those who had the privilege to serve under him. 
Sir George Arthur brings out in special relief the difficulties 
with which Haig had to contend from the Government which 
should have backed him whole-heartedly; Mr. Lloyd George is 
the author’s béte noir. A good point is made in showing how 
it was that Haig managed to endure so much which would 
have driven a smaller man into threats of resignation; he was 
convinced that Mr. Lloyd George wanted to win the war just 
as much as he did, and this belief helped him to put up with 
the worst pin-pricks. The best thing in Sir George Arthur’s 
book, to our mind, is the extract from a soldier’s letter on 
pp. 77-80, which explains the personal appeal of the C. in C. to 
the troops, and shows how his appearance in any hard-pressed 
part of the line ‘‘ was in itself worth a division of reinforce- 
ments.’’ Only those who know how the New Armies regarded 
** Duggy ” can understand the impression made by the famous. 
order about fighting on to the end “ with our backs to the 
wall.’’ 


Robin Hood. A Farcical Romantic Pastoral. By J. C. Squire 
and Joan R. Young. Heinemann. 5s. 

THIS pastoral was performed two years ago in the open-air 
theatre at Fair Oak, Rogate. It was effective then and should 
be effective in the hands of any company who can be vigorous 
and unaffected. The authors have not attempted any solemnities 
of Coeur-de-Lion English, but tell a good story in a straight- 
forward way, using the robust humours of Tuck and the more 
delicate comedy of foppish Alan-a-dale (who has been sent down 
from Cambridge) to supply the lighter intervals amid the 
excursions and the alarums. Here, accordingly, is the raw 
material for pastoral players who wish to escape from the routine 
and can parade a horse or two and a fair array of bowmen and 
shepherdesses. There is a great chance to weave a pattern of 
sound and spectacle on a lawn whose columns are trees and when 
thickets give a tangled background for the players’ manceuvres. 
This is the kind of play which allows the amateur actor to enjoy 
himself without inflicting torment on his friends and relations 
who cannot refuse to buy seats: in other words, a good specimen 
of a rare species. 


Shakespeare’s Workshop. By W. J. Lawrence. Blackwell. 5s. 

MR. LAWRENCE continues to apply himself to those details 
of Elizabethan scholarship from which we may still greatly 
improve and clarify our notion of the age. No major discovery 
about Shakespeare is likely to occur, but we can force the door 
of his workshop another inch or two. Mr, Lawrence brings to 
this task an immense knowledge of the Elizabethan and Jacobean 
drama and tireless enthusiasm. Not long ago he was 
settling the structure of the platform-stage down to the last bolt 
and screw: now he ranges among Shakespeare’s players and 
spies out the extent to which the part was written for the man 
or the boy. He proves the existence of much method in the 
dramaturgy of the time as against the popular notion of random 
writing: none knows more than Mr. Lawrence about music on 
the Elizabethan stage, and he can use his knowledge fruitfully. 
ee with all the raw material of pedantry, Mr. Lawrence 
refuses to be dull. His learning is lit up by the glamour of the 
great age which he studies and burns with a beckoning radiance 
for unlearned lovers of the play. 


sot By Charles J. Finger. Allen and Unwin. 
s. 6d. 


MR. FINGER chanced upon a copy of Livingstone’s 
* Journals '; it so fascinated him that he determined to re-write 
the story of Livingstone and his career. His book will help 
to recall one of the greatest characters of his age or, indeed, 
of any age. Mr. Finger has added little to our knowledge of 
the subject, but the story of Livingstone’s heroism and devotion 
is vividly told. One of the most interesting chapters is that 
deals with with slave trade, and 
copious extracts from the ’s di and correspon- 
dence make fascinating reading. 


Doctor Dolittle’s Garden. By Hugh Lofting. Illustrated by the 
Author. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


THE adventures of Dr. Dolittle have an enduring fascination 
for children; he has, indeed, become an institution in many 
families. The story of his garden is quite worthy of its 
predecessors. Professor Quetch, the ‘“‘ peculiar dog ’’ with 
“*a passion for collecting,’? had a dog museum in which the 
more savoury results of his colleague’s burrowings were 
exhibited. All the dogs in the garden told stories of their 
adventures and gave short talks on their professions, which the 
faithful Thomas Stubbins entered in his book—‘ Tales of the 
Home for Crossbred Dogs.’ After this Mr. Lofting expands 
his ingenuity still further in telling the tale of the Insects. 
Nonsense has seldom been provided for the child more palatably 
than in these stories, which hover so pleasantly between fantasy 
and reality. 
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THE QUARTERLIES 


The Criterion resumes quarterly form for good and sufficien 
reasons given by its editor. An imaginary conversatio, 
between Swift and Gay deals with Congreve; of two 
on East and West one emphasizes the difference of attitui 
towards the universe and each other, the other points ot 
their essential unity in poetry and mysticism. Mr. Read dea 
with the ‘ Implications of Behaviourism ’; Mr. G. R. Hamilto 
with the poetry of Rossetti which, he feels, does not express the 
full personality of the man. The ‘ Foreign Periodicals’ deg 
with Spain. 

Science Progress, after its reviews of recent advances jg 
science, publishes an important paper on ‘ Ultrasonics,’ ways 
corresponding to sound waves but too high-pitched to 
audible. Accounts are given of biological and chemical effects 
but the most important application of ultrasonics is to marine 
operations—signalling, location of submerged bodies, ang 
sounding of depths. The ‘ Notes’ include an obituary of typ 
brothers Ross, and a number of shorter notices. The reviews 
form a useful guide to scientific literature. 


The Hibbert Journal has three very divergent papers on 
Indian religion; Dean Inge examines the teaching of Harnack 
on the Protestant ideal; Mr. Unwin on ‘ Marriage in Cultura 
History ’ emphasizes the cyclic view of culture, and is conse 
ages? depressing; Mr. J. King quotes Ten Commandments 
or Noble Women, written by Schleiermacher about 1798, as ap 
example of the Young Germany of the time; and Dr. C, Clemen 
endeavours to reconstruct what is believed of ‘ Prehistoric 
Religion ’ into a consonant body. 


The Quarterly for July opens with an examination of the results 
of the Berlin Treaty, and suggests that it was by no means th 
failure recent writers have proclaimed it. Sir A. MacPhail is 
severe in his estimate of the capacity and judgment of Sir Henry 
Wilson. A paper on * New Materials for History ’ points out a 
number of valuable documents which official red tape has doomed 
to slow decay. Dr. Hutton in his essay on John Bunyan recalls 
the fact that Scott wrote one of his best reviews on Southey'’s 
edition in the Quarterly of October, 1830. Mr. H. P. Palmer 
writes on ‘ Excommunication in the Middle Ages’ as a 
ecclesiastical weapon, using English examples, and thinks of it a 
a proximate cause of the Reformation. Mr. Steele writes of ‘ The 
Russian Icon’ as a handicraft which occasionally throws up an 
artist, and tells how cleaning the famous icons has confirmed the 
traditions of their age. Mr. Lyttelton brings fresh material to 
bear in his attack on ‘ The Nightmare of Examinations.’ An 
excellent number. 


The Church Quarterly contains a number of papers of general 
literary interest. Judge Dowdall examines the various 
meanings of the word ‘‘ person,’?’ Mr. Glynn discusses th 
phenomenon of ‘ Glossolalia,’ Prof. Nairae gives an excellent 
study of Prudentius, and Mr. Ferrar tells the story of St 
Martin of Tours. Dr. G. Hodgson seems to be one of the few 
writers on Rossetti who have read Buchanan’s famous review. 
The notes on Periodicals, alone make this review invaluable to 
students. 


The Edinburgh opens with a historical review of the Egyptian 
question, especially during and since the war, by Capt. Loder. 
Sir |W. Lawrence reviews the relations of the Indian States to the 
British Government in India, and to any future Home Rule there. 
Prof. W. A. Phillips retraces the history of the Papal claims to 
supremacy in the early centuries of Christianity, and shows it 
did not exist in the sixth century. Mr, A. G. B, West has a good 
subject in ‘ The Custom House,’ and gives some interesting 
samples of its history. A paper on ‘ Spanish Gardens ’ tells us 
how at Cordova there is an Arab garden as it was laid out in the 
tenth century, while gardens of the thirteenth century, in thelr 
original form, are not uncommon. Mr. Macnair writes on 
Indigo Plantations,’ but passes over the principal objection t0 
indigo-growing, the process of making white indigo. . 
Mackintosh makes a contribution to the discussion on the apron- 
stage in ‘ The Restoration Stage.’ 


The Print Collectors’ Quarterly (forty-three illustrations) 
contains studies of the etchings of Marcus Gheeraerts the elder 
(c. 1516-1600), the Constantinople etchings of L. C. Rosenberg, 
the wood-engravings of Paul Nash, Balloon Prints, and some 
German Etchers of To-day. 


The Journal of Philosophical Studies allows Mr. Joad in. 


‘ Philosophy and Life’ to answer the question ‘ Of what ue 
is Philosophy?’; the Bishop of Manchester discusses its value 
to religion; and Prof. Field examines ‘ Some Modern 
of the Existence of God.’ The number opens with a 
by Mr. Lowes Dickinson on the ‘ Discovery of Good.’ 


The British Museum Quarterly contains fifteen pages of 
tions showing the principal acquisitions during the last 
months, and notes by the various authorities pointing out 
peculiar interest, not too technical for the ordinary reader, yet 
value to the expert, 
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feet. Road construction companies are busy devising 
improved ways of meeting these demands. 
MOTORING The increasing use of narrow secondary roads by 
motor coaches is not a pleasant thing for private 
= motorists. Many local bodies prohibit it, but else- 
ens By W. H. Stirtine where the practice is far too prevalent. I can 
ude ‘ illustrate this by a case which came to my notice 
Out URING the summer months the necessary | within the last fortnight, and involved damage, 
~e tarring and gritting of the roads has to be | though not serious, to a private car. A motor coach 
the done. There are often grumbles to be heard | had been put on a new route. Proceeding along a 
ial from motorists when this work is proceeding. If one | narrow road, it met a private car. Neither driver 
oly slows down when reaching a newly tarred | gave way, each perhaps thinking he could scrape by. 
in | section, very little tar or grit are thrown up on one’s | The result was that the wings of the private car were 
ms ff car, It is not only of ourselves we have to think, | torn off. On measuring the width of the road and 
b Bf tut of other motorists passing us in the opposite | the combined over-all width of the two vehicles, it 
re: direction. A motorist who drives at speed at such | was found that the two latter measured six inches 
ani | times and places not only is extremely thoughtless of | more than the width of the road. My informant was 
tw» § his own car, but is selfish towards others. A friend | the police officer who measured the road and the 
emf gmine had tar and stones thrown all over him the | vehicles. The rapid increase in the number of 
other day, some of it striking his wind screen with | motorists has forced this question upon us before we 
0 t force. Surveyors in the various districts under | are ready to answer it. 
atk =f whom the direction of this work falls are fully alive The Daimler Company has established at its Hendon 
- to the necessity of keeping the roads in good | depot a permanent exhibition of engine and chassis 
ents § condition. They are all motorists, and most of them | parts, This will be of interest to owner drivers and 
} an s their own cars. But they are to a great | chauffeurs who are anxious to know. more about the 
mea extent dependent on the amount of money available features of Daimler construction. 
= forthe work. In many instances necessary work has Not a great deal of news is to hand from the 
had to be held up owing to lack of funds, partly owing | various motor factories. It is getting late in the 
nits. ff tothe raid on the Road Fund, season, and manufacturers are now thinking of the 
= A great deal of the work done on the roads to-day is | next motor show. That there will be surprises is 
enry aperimental. It is difficult to forecast the amount | certain, but everything is kept very dark. I should 
ut 8 and nature of the traffic any particular road will have | not wonder if front wheel drive will be attracting 
~ fo bear in the next five years, and also the material | attention. There is much to be said in its favour if 
ey's and form of surfacing that will be found best to stand | certain engineering problems can be mastered. 
Imer wto it. A modern road demands a strong founda- | Individual springing of each wheel is another 
an tion, resiliency, and a smooth non-slipping surface | improvement on present design that will be sure to 
‘S which is at the same time not too hard for horses’ | come sooner or later. 
an 
| the 
il to 
Because the 12 “Clifton” Tourer 
“a is a first-class engineering job. 
the The chassis is entirely dependable and 
~ will give years of trouble-free service. 
few Upkeep for the first 20,000 miles is 
ew. practically nil—this is proved by scores 
le t0 of letters from satisfied “Twelve” 
owners, 
- Because this car always commands 
> the a high second-hand value. 
- That’s the acid test of a good car. The 
ys it all-round efficiency of the Austin Car is 
good so well known that when the time comes 
- for you to buy again you never have to 
ge part with your 12 “Clifton” at a sacrifice. 
Spend your holiday this year with 
a “Clifton” Tourer. 
: No wearisome train journeys, crowds or 
ad discomfort. The “Clifton” is exceed- 
ions) ingly comfortable for five persons, has 
elder ample luggage room, is fast, economical 
berg, PRICES to 12 | and completely weather- 
a Austin “ woe equip At its price it is unquestion- 
ably’ the finest cen value obteinable 
ad in Austin “ Sixteen” “ Light Six” to-day. 
‘= from £355 
vy - from £425 The AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LTD., 
logue sae LONGBRIDGE WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. 
e Buy British Goods London Showrooms: 479-483 OXFORD STREET, W.1. (near Marble Arch) 
few 
wiw Rae AUSTIN MAGAZINE + wey 
A.J.W. 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


HE opinion generally seems to be that the 

Federal Reserve authorities have succeeded in 

their efforts to check the growth of 
brokers’ loans; and that being taken for granted, it 
is now a question how long they will continue to 
keep money tight. It is hoped that the Reserve 
system will reverse its credit policy by the early 
autumn, which would then coincide with the rise of 
seasonal business activity. The present is, of course, 
normally a time of pressure in the United States, as 
financing of crops on a huge scale has to be allowed 
for. But if the present crops are up to expectations, 
increased credit should eventually come to the stock 
market, in compensation for the present period of 
tightness, through a general up-lift in purchasing 
power. On our part we have to consider our own 
heavy purchases in respect of autumn requirements, 
and it is favourable to find the money authorities 
here keeping hold of the credit situation. From these 
conservative policies both countries will undoubtedly 
benefit during the autumn, hence it is reasonable to 
expect better stock market conditions as likely to 
develop later on. From this point of view investors 
in the position of being able to pay for sound ordinary 
shares should find selections made at the moment, 
if well chosen, in a favourable position a couple of 
months or so later on. 


DUNHILL INTERNATIONAL INC. 

The name ‘ Dunhill’? is well known in the City 
and in the West End and should in time, perhaps, 
be equally well known in the United States and on 
the Continent, as specialists in pipes, tobacco, etc. 
The original Dunhill business was acquired by 
American interests through the above company which 
now owns Alfred Dunhill, Ltd., Alfred Dunhill of 
London. Inc. (American Operating Company), Alfred 
Dunhill of London, Ltd. (Canadian Operating Com- 
pany), Soc. Anon. Francaise Alfred Dunhill, and 
the ‘‘ 1924 Corporation’? (American Investment 
Company). The parent company’s earnings over the 
past three years are $2.02, $5.08 and $6.34 for 
years ended December 31. The 1927 earnings did 
not, of course, include the doubling of the dividend 
of Alfred Dunhill, the English company, i.e., from 
15 to 30%, which increase will mean about an extra 
$78,000 per annum to the controlling company. 1927 
sales of Dunhill International were $5,000,000 and 
it is evident from the expanding rate of earnings 
that the company is making fine progress. It is 
stated that each month in the current year has shown 
appreciable improvement. For the year 1927-28 
dividends were declared at $4 per annum, and 
people, particularly those who bought the shares in 
London, were disappointed at the absence of an in- 
crease in the dividend to $6. The shares rose to 
about $76 and fell subsequently to about $63, at 
which the yield is good considering the apparently 
progressive nature of the business. 


PROGRESS OF VICTOR TALKING MACHINE 

Victor Talking Machine shows an exceptionally 
fine second quarter business. With earnings at about 
$1,500,000 for the second quarter, earnings for 


the half-year would come out at $3,100,000 or, say, 
$3 a share on 714,731 no par shares now in issue 
Net for the corresponding period of 1927 wy 
$1.60 a share on only 571,086 shares then oy, 
standing. Thus the company has made 
progress. Given the second half as but equal 
the second half of 1927, earnings would come 
at $8,360,000 or equivalent to $8.60 a share mn 
813,000 common shares—this increased number gf 
shares allows for conversion of convertible prefer 
now outstanding. This estimate does not of coup 
allow for contributions from the com 
subsidiary, the Gramophone Company, or from 
Victor Talking of Canada—earnings of the forme 
are believed to have been at a record rate over the 
past year. Victor Talking Machine will receive jg 
contribution from Gramophone Company in th 
autumn, and there should be a big dividend to come 
The company’s Japanese business is rapj 
approaching capacity, while the factories in Brag 
and Chili are going ahead. The branch factory at 
Buenos Ayres is nearly completed, and Victor Com 
of Canada is said to be doing well. Victor Talki 
has specialities which are expected to sell well iy 
the second half year. The outlook would seep 
very favourable. 


RECENIAS 


One is naturally rather diffident about drawing atten. 
tion to artificial silk shares, owing to the large number 
of competing units, certain of which have yet tp 
prove themselves economic enterprises. A co 
which can certainly show a past history of. excep 
tional earning-power in regard to the small capita 
employed is Recenia R. Shaerf, which specialins 
in underwear made from high quality artificial silk, 
sold under the name of ‘‘ Recenia.”” It is expected 
that owing to continuous success in the past the 
management will exploit other avenues in the busi 
ness. On a capital of but a few thousand pounds 
the 1925 profits was £5,177, the next year £0,257, 
419,430 for 1927, and £40,270 for 1928, the financial 
year ending May 31. The capital has been increased 
from time to time, and with the last offer of one 1s 
share for five held at 5s., the capital is still vey 
moderate at £125,000. Premium reserve at £100,000 
shows up well against the capital. An ordinary 
dividend of 74% was paid recently. The 1s. shares 
around gs. 6d. would seem to be well worth holding 
for developments. 


SNIA VISCOSA 

On the principle of buying a good share when wel 
down from the best, Snia Viscosa should be worth 
attention, as the present figure is a long way dow 
from 46s. recorded two or three months 
Brussels is said to have been selling the shares, and 
the position is further complicated by the rumour that 
Italy is having difficulty in regard to continued defi 
tion due to the relatively high rate at which the lira 
was stabilized, i.e., 92.40 to the £. One cannot 
help respecting the desire of a Government to sek 
for an improved international value for its money, 
and it is greatly to be hoped that Italy will be helped, 
if necessary, to maintain the strong line taken Up 
It would have been a simple matter to have 
the lira to gold, or to gold exchange, at let us SJ 
110; but the higher rate means that the nation wil 
score in the long run. Taurus 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Ltd. total Funds Exceed £35,690,800. Total Income Exceods £10,46200 


LONDON: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


EDINBURGH: 64 Princes Stre# 
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Gompany Meetings 
NEW GOLDFIELDS OF VENEZUELA 


LARGE SCALE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME— 
SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS ACHIEVED 
ORE RESERVES AND VALUES 


The First Orpinary GENERAL MeetinG of the New Goldfields 
gf Venezuela, Limited, was held on July 20, at Winchester 


, E.C. 
Oe William D. Henry, Kt., C.I.E., who presided, said that the 
yalue of the bullion extracted had amounted to over £38,000. 
This result had been obtained from the small pilot mill, with a 
maximum capacity of 50 tons of ore per diem, and the mill 
was never working throughout the period for more than eight 
hours in the twenty-four. It was satisfactory, in the circum- 
gances, that the gold won had almost covered the total expendi- 
jure in Venezuela, most of which, of course, was in preparation 
for the systematic development of the mine and treatment of 

extracted 


: LIQUID ASSETS 


On January 31, after allowing for the amount, about £6,950, 
by which creditors exceeded debtors, the company had liquid 
guets amounting to £218,815. The operation for the past year 
fad been mainly preparatory, and he hoped that, at the next 
annual meeting, they would be able to show that their confidence 
in the results of the development programme—which should by 
then have in for some been fully 

by results obtained. He concluded the 
ee of the report and accounts. «an 


STATEMENT BY SIR GODFREY FELL 


Sir Godfrey B. H. Fell, K.C.1.E., C.S.1. (chairman of the 
Technical Committee), in seconding the motion, said that at the 
time when they took over the mine a great deal of work had 
ilready been done on the property, but this work had neces- 
been confined, in the main, to exploiting certain well- 
lodes, to opening them up, and to stoping the richer 
in order to provide the necessary funds for the continu- 
rations. It had been their hope that the power plant 
been erected and in operation by now, but although 
had not been fulfilled they were confident that the 
be in full operation at any rate by the end of 


PEERS 


INSTALLATION OF FIRST REDUCTION UNIT 


Their consulting engineers had designed the first unit of the 
mill, which was to be of a capacity of 350 tons abe Foy day. 


in October, and although it was dangerous to predict positively 
the date by which all the machinery would be supplied by the 
Manufacturers and erected at the mine, they hoped that the 
first production unit would be working before the end of next 
year, by which time they also hoped that the development pro- 
would have beeen in operation for a year, and that a 
tonnage would have been added to the ore reserves. 


ORE RESERVES AND VALUES 


He thought it would be regarded as satisfactory that, as a 
rsult of the very limited amount of development work which had 
teen accomplished up to date, reserves of nearly 184,000 tons of 
we had been proved, all of which had been blocked out on at 
last three sides, and that a conservative computation placed the 
pobable ore, blocked out on two sides only, at a further 84,900 
ims. The proved ore alone, if they did no further development 
work, would suffice to keep a 350-ton mill unit running for nearly 
Wo years. The average value of the proved ore was estimated 
#98dwt. and of probable ore at 9.5 dwt., while the average 
value of the payable ore disclosed by development work during 


PROSPECTING WORK 


The very limited amount of prospecting work which it had been 
found possible to undertake during this period had disclosed no 
ls than 1.584ft. of payable ore, with an average value of 9.5dwt. 
Wer an average width of 40 in. The principal interest of this 

work was that it tended to confirm the belief that the 

lode continued laterally, thus substantially enlarging the 

‘ope of their future operations. Referring to the milling results, 

Mesaid that 9.501 tons of ore treated in the pilot mill had yielded 

@ average value of 19.9dwt. per ton, and that the extraction 

Mounted to 94.7 per cent. As to transport, he said that if the 

for constructing a railway from the River Orinoco to 

field materialized it would confer a great boon upon the 

Smpany and others in the neighbourhood. It was impossible, 

lewever, to wait until the railway became an accomplished fact,- 

waa”, cisimed to have solved their present transport problems 
vithout t. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 


BARTHOLOMEW 
(LONDON), LIMITED 


SUCCESSFUL YEAR’S OPERATIONS IN WEST AFRICA 
viDEND OF 100 PER CENT. 


Tuirp Annuat . GeneraL Megetinc of Bartholomew 


(London), Limited, was held on July 24 at the Great Eastern 
Hotel, Liverpool Street, E.C. 


Sir Godfrey Y. Lagden, K.C.M.G., K.B.E. (the chairman), 
said, in the course of his speech: Up to quite recently our 
principal investment consisted of just 98,295 out of 100,000 
Preference shares of £1 each and the whole of 180,000 Ordinary 
shares at 5s. each in W. Bartholomew and Co., Limited, a 
company registered and operating in the Gold Coast Colony, 
and the figures in the present balance-sheet relate to 12 months’ 
working of that company, and so are in direct comparison with 
those in the two previous balance-sheets. 


GOLD COAST COMPANY’S PROFITS 


For the year ending at March 31 last the Gold Coast 
Company, after meeting all expenses and making [iberal 
allowance for depreciation, reserves for possible bad debts and 
all other contingencies, showed a net profit of £92,149, com- 
paring with £70,132 for 1927 and £51,643 for 1926, 
to be noted that the total profit for the 2} years 
formation of the London company is in excess of our issued 
capital as existing prior to the recent issue. (Cheers. 

purchase of the shares in Joe Allen and Co., Limited, 
the company operating in Nigeria, has been completed and, 


DIVIDENDS 


Dividend at the rate of 7} per cent., less tax, has been 
paid on the Preference shares for the half-year ended December 
31, 1927, and an interim dividend of 10 per cent. on the 
Ordinary shares. Your directors now recommend that the 
cumulative dividend of 7} per cent. per annum for the half-year 
ended June 30, 1928, be paid on August 1 next, together with 
a further dividend of 2} per cent, both less tax, making the 
full 10 per cent. to which these shares are entitled, and that 
a dividend of 90 per cent., less tax, be paid on the Ordinary 
shares, making with the interim dividend 100 per cent. for the 
year. 


PROSPEROUS CONDITION OF THE BUSINESSES 


Shareholders will expect me to say something about our 
prospects. I am, as I think you know, one who does not like 
making prophecies, and would be inclined to say “‘ sufficient for 
the day is the evil thereof ’—the evil being 100 per cent. 
dividend. (Laughter.) This dividend proposed by us to-day gives 
us a lot to live up to, and all I will say is that our businesses 
both on the Coast and in Nigeria are in a prosperous condition 
and justify our best hopes for the future. 

As time goes on increased competition must be ex: The 
very success of our companies makes this inevitable, but it is 
idle to suppose that the satisfactory results recorded could have 
been achieved without expenditure of much thought and en 
on the part of Mr. Bartholomew and Mr. Allen. (Hear, hear. 


Mr. T. H. Phillips, M.B.E., seconded the resolution. 


ACTIVITIES IN WEST AFRICA 


Mr. Walter Bartholomew said they were very proud of the fact 
that the Gold Coast company had, during the 2} years which 
had elapsed since it was purchased by the London company, 
shown profits equal to more than 100 per cent. of the London 
company’s capital. Their principal business was to sell motor 
transport to native users, and as to the future they had many 
grounds on which to base a reasonable optimism. Apart from 
the sale of new cars, a very considerable part of their income 
was derived from the supply of service and spare parts. 

Mr. Joe Allen said that the business of Joe Allen and Co., 
Limited, was situated in Nigeria, which was undergoing a vast 
transformation. Roads were being constructed in all directions, 
and they looked forward to equalling, if not surpassing, the 
record of success put up by the company in the Gold Coast. 
It might take a little time, but he had great confidence. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


| 
| 
k 
though we receive the benefit of all earnings by that company | 
since February 1 last, we have not taken any account of them t 
in the present balance-sheet. Next year our accounts will j 
reflect the earnings of both ventures. We trust the results to i 
be achieved by this Nigerian venture will be equally successful ' 
as those of the Coast company. The results to date are 
certainly promising. F 
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Company Meetings 


PHOSFERINE (ASHTON & PARSONS) 
MARKETS ABROAD 
VALUE OF COMPANY’S PRODUCT 
SIR HERBERT PARSONS’ ADDRESS 


The statutory meeting of Phosferine (Ashton and Parsons), Ltd., 
was held on July 20 at Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet Street, E.C., 
Sir Herbert J. F. Parsons, Bart. (Chairman and one of the 
Managing Directors), presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. L. R. Bloxham) having read the notice 
convening the meeting, 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen,—This meeting has been called 
in order to comply with section 65 of the Companies Act of 
1908, and is of a purely formal character. 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT 


No doubt you have already read the report, but perhaps you 
may care for me to refer to a few of the figures. It will be 
seen that on the 6th day of July last the issue of 400,000 Eight 
per Cent. Cumulative Participating Ordinary shares of £1 each 
had been all paid up with the exception of £392 10s., and of 
this latter sum a further amount has since been paid amounting 
to £283 l5s., leaving the small balance of £108 15s. unpaid 

Out of the capital subscribed the cash purchase price of 
310,000 has been paid to the vendors. The greater part of the 
preliminary expenses has been discharged, and there now 
remains practically only the stamp duties payable at Somerset 
House in respect of transfer of the properties purchased by this 
company. 

The contracts specified in the prospectus have been, or will 
be, carried through without modification, so that it may now be 
taken that this company has complied with all statutory 
requirements. 


WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 


With regard to overseas markets, I need hardly remind you 
that Phosferine has gained world-wide reputation. Your directors 
are giving careful attention to the possibilities for the gradual 
development of fresh markets abroad. Already arrangements 
have been completed for trading in Egypt, and various other 
fields are under consideration. 


USES OF PHOSFERINE 


We are known as a whole to be a very dissatisfied nation, 
ready to complain on every possible occasion. If it is cold 
we grumble, and if it is hot we still grumble. It may interest 
the shareholders, however, to know that heat-waves are favour- 
able to the sale of Phosferine. Even though your gardens suffer 
you will benefit in other directions. The public are beginning 
to realize that in all soft drinks, such as lime-juice, lemonade and 
orangeade, a few drops of Phosferine add to the pleasantness of 
taste as well as being exceedingly beneficial. As one of the 
guardians of the nation’s health, I cannot encourage the con~ 
sumption of cocktails, but if you cannot withstand the temptation, 
you will find that a few drops of Phosferine immensely improves 
any short drink. 

Before closing the meeting, I shall be pleased to deal with any 
questions arising out of the report which shareholders may like 
to ask. (A pause.) If there are no questions, our business being 
now concluded, I declare the meeting closed. I thank you, 
gentlemen, for your attendance. 


VOTE OF THANKS TO THE CHAIRMAN 


Mr. F. H. C. Tallack: Gentlemen, with your permission, } 
should like to propose a vote of thanks to our Chairman for 
presiding over us. If you knew him as well as I do, this 
proposal would be carried by acclamation. Perhaps on this 
occasion you will take him on trust, in a spirit of lively 
anticipation of things to come. I can assure you that he will 
be unflagging in his devotion to your interests, and, in company 
with his brother managing director, will do everything possible 
to ensure a successful future for your undertaking. (Applause.) 

Mr. Douglas Gibson seconded the vote, and it was unanimously 
accorded. 

A brief acknowledgment by the Chairman concluded the 
proceedings. 


28 July 


FURNESS, WITHY & COMPANY” 


The Tuirty-SeventH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of 
Withy and Company, Ltd., was held on July 25 at the registers 
office of the Company, Furness House, Leadenhall Stree, 
London, E.C.3. 

Sir Frederick W. Lewis, Bart. (the chairman), in ing the 
adoption of the Report and Accounts, said: 1 am in & 
somewhat difficult position of having to reconcile the 
of a_ satisfactory year’s operations with the fact that & 
shipping industry is still in the throes of acute ; 
So far as the figures are concerned, including the amy 
brought forward from last year, there is a Balance of £aoig 
to the credit of the Profit and Loss Account as compared wig 
£753,814. This is partly due to last year’s increased Cammy 
Forward, but all the same there is an actual increase in & 
trading profit of some £24,000. There has already been 
the two half-yearly dividends on the Preference Shares—£opgy 
—and we propose to set aside £200,000 for depreciation, leaving 
£561,564 at our disposal. 

It will be within your recollection that in accordance wih 
the procedure which I foreshadowed at our last Meeting, a 
Interim Dividend was declared in October last, and paid % 
the end of December, of 5 per cent., less tax, and I now hap 
pleasure in submitting that a final dividend be paid of 5 me 
cent., less tax, making 10 per cent. for the year, This oom 
pares with a distribution of 7} per cent., free of tax, a yee 
ago, and at the present rate of Income Tax is equal tp, 
dividend of 8 per cent., free of tax, and therefore represents, 
slight increase. This recommendation will leave a balance ¢ 
£241,564 to be carried forward to the current year’s accounts 
which incidentally is an increase of nearly £50,000 compami 
with the amount brought in. 

I believe I can add very little that would interest you abo 
our many ramifications, and whilst we enter upon the current 
year with intangible hope and faith, it would be misleading 
if I ignored the fact that freight rates, which after all a 
the tangible signs by which we judge the future, are de 
couraging, although I am glad to say that during the past fe 
days an improvement has been in evidence, which I sincerdy 
hope will be of a lasting character. I have now pleasure ip 
proposing: ‘‘That the Report and Accounts be adopted amd 
that a Final Dividend of five per cent., less income tax, om the 
Ordinary share Capital in respect of the financial year 
April 30, 1928, be paid on August 16 next.” : 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 


TANGANYIKA CONCESSIONS 


POSITION VERY SATISFACTORY 


The Orpinary GENERAL MeeTING of Tanganyika Concessions, 
Ltd., was held on Thursday last at River Plate House, Finsbuy 
Circus, E.C. 

Sir Reginald Wingate, the chairman, referred first to the 
honours conferred upon the Managing Director, Sir Robet 
Williams, in the shape of a baronetcy, and the freedom of th 
City of Aberdeen. In connection with the development of further 
systems of railway communications in the Belgian Congo share 
holders would no doubt be interested in the great progress mate 
in the extension from Bukama towards Leopoldville, which hai 
been formally opened on July 12 as far as Port Francqui @ 
the Kasai river. 

Sir Robert Williams, Bart., in the course of his address 
the shareholders, said that as the result of the year’s operations, 
in addition to the ten per cent. dividend on the preference shares 
to June 30 last, it was proposed to maintain the same rate of 
dividend on the ordinary shares as last year—namely 7} per cent. 
It was also proposed to pay an interim dividend of five per cemt 
for 1928 on the ordinary shares. The operations of the Unie 
Miniere showed steady improvement, the production of coppe 
for 1927 being 10,000 tons in excess of 1926 at 90,000 toms 


COPPER OUTPUT GROWING 


The divisible profit amounted to about 140,000,000 francs. The 
reverberatory furnaces were now in full operation, with the 
result that the production of copper had reached a total for the 
first six months of this year of 57,605 tons, and would probably 
amount to some 115,000 tons for the whole year. The develop- 
ment of the Eastern Mines was proceeding according to plat, 
the copper output was steadily growing, and improvements were 
bringing about better mining conditions and a general decreas 
in the cost of production. With the opening of the Westem 
Mines a new stage of development would commence, becalu® 
when the Benguela route was completed, the Union Mimiet 
would be able to treat a lower average grade of ore and produce 
the cheapest copper in the world. Results disclosed at K 
were of a distinctly promising nature. While at Khartoum 
approached the Sudan Government with regard to the 
southwards of their railways towards the company’s mining 
interests, and they were giving the matter their careful con 
tion. He saw no reason why the same bold policy of pi 
work of the past should not be equally successful in the future. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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FINANCE I$ THE CEMENT 


OF ALL INDUSTRY 


THE BRITISH CEMENT 


PRODUCTS «FINANCE 


are prepared to consider proposals 
for providing additional finance for 
sound undertakings engaged in the 
manufacture of Cement, Cement 
products, or businesses allied to the 


Cement Industry. 
Sddress all Enquiries tox 


The MANAGING DIRECTOR 


THE BRITISH CEMENT 
PRODUCTS & FINANCE & 


5 LOTHBURY 


LONDON 


LONDON WALL 
0362—S 


CEMENTUZIF 


STOCK-LONDOM 
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ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


The firms whose names are printed on the Competition 
Coupon offer a Weekly Prize in our Acrostic Competition—a 
book reviewed, at length or briefly, in that issue of the 
Saturpay Review in which the Acrostic appears. (Books 
mentioned in ‘ New Books at a Glance’ are excluded: they 
may be reviewed later.) 


RULES 
1. The book chosen must be named when the solution is sent. 
2. It must be published by a firm in the list on the coupon, 
and its price must not exceed a guinea, 
3. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 
4. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition ’? and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Revigw, 9 King Street, 


London, W.C.2. 
5. Solutions must us not later thar the Thursday 


reach 
following the date of publication. 
6. Ties will be decided by lot. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 332 


COUNTY DIVISIONS NORTH OF LONDON LYING, 

WHOSE NAMES YOU’LL GUESS WITH VERY LITTLE TRYING: 
SOLE TO THEIR STEWARDSHIP M.P.’s ASPIRE 

WHO FOR SOME CAUSE ARE ANXIOUS TO RETIRE, 


1, Holds in his heart what’s very near your nose. 
2. Curtail a house in which poor folk repose. 
Child of necessity, as has been said. 

Surname of Norman monarch long since dead. 
Resist him, and he’ll flee before your face. 

By this has fallen many a high-walled place. 
In Java’s fields great ravage I commit. 

The miser’s fault: we’ll not give way to it. 


SPAS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 330 


ENGRAVER, PAINTER, BARD—SAY SOME—INSPIRED ; 
NEGLECTED LIVING, NOW HIS WORK’S ADMIRED. 


Three-fifths of Heaven’s last best gift to man. 
Chief feature of a labyrinthine plan. 

Like the batrachian fin his early days. 

Two nurtured in me earned their country’s praise. 
Involved; the delicacy clip away. 

Gambol like that of monkey in its play. 
Halve now a wanderer that at night we view. 
Known to the culprit and the toper too. 

9. A supplication, but too long by half. 

10. Kernel of that which terminates a calf. 

1l. The bird will do, but ker you must dismiss. 

12. Hungry, dear madam, means the same as this. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 330 


Ww ° Man 

I ntricac Y 

L egies 

og-hu T* ‘*Abraham Lincoln and James Garfield, 
I ntr Icate presidents of the United States, were 
A nti Cc born in log-huts. 

M Ars 

B a R 

L i Tany 

tA Il 

K_ingfi Sher 

E  surien T 


Acrostic No. 330.—The winner is Mr. G. E. Malleson, 64 
Gordon Road, Ealing, who has selected as his prize ‘* Leigh 
Hunt’s ‘ Examiner ’ Examined,’? by Edmund Blunden, published 
by Cobden Sanderson and reviewed in our columns on July 14. 
Six other competitors named this book, 36 chose ‘ Swan Song,’ 
etc., etc. 

Atso Correct.—Boskerris, Carlton, Clam, Miss Kelly, John 
Lennie, Lilian, Madge, Margaret, Lady Mottram, Sisyphus, St. 
Ives, Yendu. 

Ong Licut Wronc.—Armadale, A. de V. Blathwayt, Mrs. 
Rosa H. Boothroyd, Mrs. J. Butler, Ceyx, Dhualt, Dolmar, 
Farsdon, G, M. Fowler, Ganesh, W. P. James, Jeff, Jop, Martha, 
George W. Miller, Miss Moore, F. M. Petty, Peter, Quis, 
Sherwell, Stucco, Twyford, C. J. Warden. 


Two Licuts Wronc.—Mrs. Robt. Brown, Miss Carter, Glamis, 
H. C. M., A. M. W. Maxwell, Met, Capt. W. R. Wolseley. All 
others more. 

. Acrostic No. 329.—Correct: Lilian. One Light Wrong: Cyril 

. Ford. 


THAT SECRET BLEND OF RARE TOBACCO$ 


Made by Lambert & Butler, Established 1836, Branch of The 
Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. Way 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


CONTENTS—AUGUST, 1928 


Curzon and Kitchener: Some Personal Reminiscences. By 
Major-General Sir Wilfrid Malleson, K.C.1.E. 

Democracy has not Failed. By Senator Borah of Idaho 

The Polish Corridor. By ‘‘Augur ”’ 

The American Presidential Election. By Pierre Crabités 

A Real Progressive Party. By James Corbett 

The Enigma of Emily Bronté. By Keighley Snowden 

Some Recollections of Joseph Conrad. By Major Ernest Dawson 

Nicaragua or Panama? By Ignatius Phayre 

British Trade and Industry after the War. By John B. C 

By Louis Golding 


Kershaw 
The Fountain under Gilboa. 
A Prison in Spain. By Stacy Aumonier 
Henrik van Ingen: A Dutch Corot. By J. P. Collins 
A Letter from Geneva. By Hugh F. Spender 
Ebb and Flow. By Stephen Gwynn 
Miners. By Charles Graves 
The Fiery Dive—I. By Martin Armstrong 


On Sale Everywhere 3s. 6d. 
LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 


IN THREE MONTHS YOU CAN EARN 
MONEY BY YOUR PEN 


Tuition by Post in Journalism, Story- 
Writing, Editing and Reviewing. 


INSTRUCTION IN FILM-WRITING A SPECIALITY 


A unique chance to earn Big Money in the most 
lucrative field the New Author can find. Expert 
instruction, imparting every essential information and 
practice, by the School which will sell your future MSS. 
Apply to the Secretary: 
IMPERIAL SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP, 
Penshurst, Rochford Rd., PRITTLEWELL 


Suitable Literary Introductions guaranteed 
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VALUABLE BOOKS FOR SALE 


sortee’s S Novels. Coloured plates: Hawbuck Grange, 
Ask Mamma, Plain or Ringlets, Mr. Romford’s Hounds. 
%s. each. 

fellow Book. First Edit. 13 vols. £5 5s. 

fazac’s Works. Caxton Edit. with many illustrations. 538 vols. 
£10 10s. 

Guy De Maupassant’s Works translated into English. 10 vols. £3 

flake’s Works. Edited by Ellis and Yeats. 3 vols. 1893. £25 

fine (A. A.). Winnie the Pooh. L.P. Signed copy. As 
new. 1926. £5 5s. 

Defoe’s Works. 14 vols. Just issued. £5 5s. 

Saw (G. B.). Saint Joan. Illustrated by Ricketts. L.P. 
As new. £5 5s. 

Wine Gallery of Children. L.P. £3 3s. 

Thackeray’s Works. Illus. Lib. Ed. 22 vols. 1867. £12 10s. 

irthur Machen’s Works. 9 vols. £5 5s. 


Beaumont Press: De La Mare, The Sunken Garden 21s., The 
Tale of Igor 21s., Drinkwater Tides 21s., Davies Raptures 
Ms., Le Petit Chaperon Rouge 21s., Goldini Good-Humoured 
Ladies 21s., very limited issues. 


BOOKS WANTED 


Kipling Jungle Books. ist Edits. 2 vols. 1894-95. 
Darwin’s Origin of Species, 1859. 

Woman in White. 3 vols. 1860. Ist Edit. 

De Quincey’s Opium Eater. 1822. 

Sir Ralph Esher. 3 vols. 1830. 


GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, 
MAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


FOR OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
We specialize in finding the unusual, the difficult and the out- 
dprint Book. Librarians and Students are invited the 
services we offer. Books purchased, and 
Lit. to end of 18th century ; oo 
Lit. from 1800 to Present. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, CAMBRIDGE 


ams: Heffer. 


ASecurity which does not Depreciate 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of 
uving which for convenience and advantage 
unequalled. Endowment Assurance is 

ile Assurance combined with investment. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 


Al Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 


Shipping 


& O. & BRITISH INDIA 


ami P. 
MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
with H.M. Government) 
Regular  Saili from 
LONDON SEILLES, ete... MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, 


INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BURMA, CEYLON. "STRA ITS, 

CHINA, pt MAURITIUS, EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA, 
USTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, ete., ete., ete. 

P. & O. Orient and New Zealand Shipping Companies. 


and Offices. London, 


Leadenha tw * E.C.3. 
B.l, Agents, GRAY, DAWES Co., 123 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 <> 


Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor 

parish of 8,000 people by sending cast-off clothing, boots, 

or ‘‘ rummage" of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. 
Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 


Miscellaneous 


WHY NOT SAVE 4s. to 7s. in the £ by getting your 
Oranges, Apples and Grape-fruit direct from the Importers, 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES? In cases, 70 Ibs. Oranges, 40 Ibs. 
Apples. Will keep beautifully sweet and sound 4 weeks. Why 
not share a case with a friend? Perfect Satisfaction or mone 
refunded. Send postcard for ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET and 
to-day’s offerings in Empire Fruits. Milburns, Dept. 7, 22 
Billiter Street, London, E.C.3. 


Theatres 


COURT (Sloane 5137) THREE WEEKS ONLY 
EVENINGS 8.15 MATS. THURS. and SAT. 2.15 


THE FARMER’S WIFE 
By Eden Phillpotts 


ROYALTY (Gerrard 2690). EVERY EVENING at 8.30 
Barry Jackson presents 
BIRD-IN-HAND 

A New Comedy by John Drinkwater 
MATINEES THURSDAY and SATURDAY at 2.30 


Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 28.7.1928 
Allen & Unwi: Faber and Gwyer Nash & Gra 
Fisher Unwin Noel, Douglas 
A oulis ms Press 
arper tnam's 
— Harrap Richards Press 
Bi Heinemann Routledge 
odder ner’s 
Burns & Oates Hodge ee Selwyn & Blount 
Cecil Palmer Hurst & Blackett Sheed and Ward 
Chapman & Hali Hutchinson S.P.C.K. 
Cobden Sanderson Jarrold Stanley Paul 
Collins Kegan Paul Bodley Head 
Crosby Lockwood Labour Publishing Co, The Studio 
Dent Longmans ictor Gollancz 
Duckworth elrose Ward, Lock 
Elkin Mathews and Mills & Boon Werner Laurie 
Marrot Murray 


@ae- Competitors must cut ont and enclose this coupon —gyg 


fi IF YOU TRAVEL BY ROAD ii 
you cannot do without the ii 
‘TRUST HOUSE’ HOTEL LIST 
Post free from Trust Houses Limited, 


§3 Short’s Gardens, London, W.C.2, ’Phone 8844 Gerrard 
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The Saturday Review 


28 July ig 


“THE RECOGNISED ORGAN OF THE 
LEGAL PROFESSION.” 


JOURNAL 


EVERY SATURDAY. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING 


If you want to be familiar 


with all matters affecting 


ENGLISH LAW 
AND PRACTICE 


READ 


The Solicitors? Journal.” 


FESSION in Great Britain 


If you want to get into | 


DIRECT TOUCH 


with the LEGAL. PRO- 


Advertise in 


* The Solicitors’ Journal.” 


SPECIMEN COPY FREE. | 


Write: Assistant Editor, “The Solicitors’ Journal,’ 
29 Breams Buildings, E.C.4. 
*Phone: Holborn 1853. 


*“*THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL’—THAT 
ADMIRABLY CONDUCTED PAPER OF 
THE PROFESSION.” 

—The Hon. Mr. JUSTICE McCARDIE. | 


Foreign Affairs 


A Monthly Review of International Affairs 


beginning with the July issue ($4 


The July Number contains Articles on 
The I.L.0. Conventions 
The Economic Foundation of 
Modern China 
The Future of Syria 
The Economics of the Little 
Entente 


The United States of Moslem 
Asia, §Exclusive Notes on the 
Fiftieth Session of the Council of 
the League of Nations, and 


A Special enlarged <r of Book Reviews 


Arthur Ponsonby, Norman Leys, J. A. 
Hobson, H. J. Laski, D. Mitrany and 
other well-known writers. 


Write for Specimen Copy, 4d. post free, to 
Affairs,” 34 Victoria Street, S.W.x 


Annual Subscription 4/- (post free). Abroad 5/- 


SHALL WE LIVE IN LONDON 
OR THE COUNTRY ? 


MR. ARNOLD BENNETT MR. JOHN MASEFIELD 
° MR. A, A. MILNE 

MR. GEORGE MOORE 

MR. C, E. MONTAGUE 

MR. R. H. MOTTRAM 

MR. H. W. NEVINSON 

THE RIGHT HON, THE LORD 
MR. JOHN GALSWORTHY OLIVIER 


MR. ALDOUS HUXLEY SIR BERNARD PARTRIDGE 
SIR W, ARBUTHNOT LANE, wp, T. F. POWYS 


MISS MAY SINCLAIR 
SIR OLIVER LODGE THE RT. HON. SIDNEY 
MR. LUCAS 
non MR. HUMBERT WOLFE 


THE RT. HON. J. RAMSA 
MRS. VIRGINIA WOOLF 


E 
MR. JOHN DRINKWATER 
MR. ST. JOHN ERVINE 
DR. HAVELOCK ELLIS 


J. Y 
MACDONALD 


Striking New Portraits: 
THOMAS HARDY-—T. F. POWYS-— 
HAVELOCK ELLIS 
Above are two features only of the current 


‘COUNTRYMAN’ 


‘ Canpip CounsgL on Gornc To Live THE CounTRY’ 
will interest many. For ‘ TrutHs aBouT THE AGRICULTURAL 
Situation’ read the Duke of Montrose, the Rt. Hoa. 
Sir Francis Acland, Bart.z Sir Daniel Hall, F.R.S., and 
Mr. Robertson Scott. ? 

As Mr. Thomas Hardy wrote to the Editor, this 
entirely new type of rural periodical ‘ makes one feel 


the country.’ To Havelock Ellis it is a ; 
* fascinating interest’; to the ‘ Saturday Review’ ‘a sg” 
of the times.’ The ‘ Spectator’ sums up: ‘ Vivacious, 


thoughtful, amusing, most original, wholly free fom 

Party bias.’ 

pae- You can have a Specimen Copy for 14d. pot 
free from Idbury Manor, Kingham, Oxford, for 
THE COUNTRYMAN comes from the countth, 


which makes all the difference. 


Published the 


aul, in County of London, and Printed by Hersert 


Covent Garden (Telephone : 


Tue Saturpay Review, Lrp., 9 King Street, : Gerrard 3157 
Reuss, @ Belvedere Rood, S013 Setardey, July 
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